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THE “SEDER” EVENING 


From the picture by M. OrreNHEIM 2} Lb 
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SOME JEWISH FESTIVALS 


By Lapy BATTERSEA 


First ParpErR—THE “SEDER” EVENING 


occasion to see a portfolio of photo- 

graphs taken from the original paint- 

ings of Professor Oppenheim called 
“ Pictures from Old Jewish Life,” they will 
have been initiated into some of the scenes 
connected with the Jewish religious festivals. 
Those festivals were generally of a domestic 
and social, as well as of a religious character. 
The Jews carried their religion into their 
everyday life, and there was hardly an action, 
however trivial it might seem, that was not 
hallowed by some special prayer being 
dedicated to it. The Jews, for so many 
years drawn apart from all other nations, 
lived a very complete life amongst them- 
selves, and they took keen delight in what 
has been erroneously termed a bondage to 
the Law, but which, in their case, was a 
close and beautiful tie between themselves 
and the one God whom they worshipped, 
and who was connected with every phase 
and circumstance of their existence. 

From birth to death, and even after 
death, this tie existed, making sordid, poor, 
hunted, persecuted lives gracious and beau- 
tiful. The old, but ever fascinating story 
told by Heine of the poor Jew, who every 
Friday at sunset prepared to receive a 
Princess* at his domestic hearth, and who 
for twenty-four hours felt himself to be a 
rival to any monarch on his throne, is the 
keynote to his history and to the scenes 
that Oppenheim’s brush has ably repre- 
sented. 

If suspicion, distrust, ignominy were the 
Jew’s portion in the outer world, within the 
four walls of his home was a kingdom that 
sprang from spiritual as well as material 
foundations. 

The very raison @étre of this kingdom 
was a spiritual one. It resembled, in many 
ways, some of the houses of the richer Jews 
in the Middle Ages, which were of a dark, 
grey, unostentatious appearance from without, 
whilst within the aspect was brilliant, glowing, 
and often luxurious. The Jews love colour 

* The Sabbath. 


a any of my readers have ever had the 
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and beauty. They are of a sensuous race. 
If circumstances caused their outer lives to 
be grey and ugly, their social proclivities and 
their joyous natures set a mark upon their 
domestic inner lives, making their religious 
festivals always bright and cheerful. Even 
at the close of the Day of Atonement, a day 
of twenty-five hours spent in fasting and 
prayer, the Jew would hurry home from the 
synagogue to a festive board, where the 
stranger was welcomed and bidden to make 
merry. 

The Sabbath was not spent as some 
persons of puritanical leaning would wish 
us to believe, in grim meditation or enforced 
idleness, but although work was forbidden 
on that day, the repose was to be cheerful, 
and social amenities were always encouraged. 
Naturally, in the years of persecution—the 
Ghetto years of the Jewish people—from 
which in most civilised countries they are 
now happily released, the contrast between 
their outer and inner lives was most strongly 
exhibited, and it would seem as if their 
serenity of spirit and love of bright human 
intercourse found their best expression both 
in the home and the synagogue—the latter 
serving not only the objects of a place of 
worship as understood amongst a Christian 
community, but also many purposes of 
innocent, social intercourse. Now that so 
much has completely changed in their outer 
lives, and that Jewish men and women are 
gladly welcomed to all social gatherings 
(whether of a public or private nature), the 
synagogue is changing also, and is literally 
the house of prayer and worship, and not 
the meeting-place or centre, as it used to be, 
for the judicial, educational, and even social 
life of the people. 

Thus the festivals must also lose some of 
their old characteristics, and must perforce 
part with some of the rich Oriental colour 
that was so eminently theirs in the past. It 
is well to recall the special features of old 
Jewish life: once so eloquently and whim- 
sically described by Heine in prose and 
verse ; so pathetically and brilliantly drawn 
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in the present day by Mr. Zangwill ; and given 
to us again but yesterday in such scholarly 
garb by Mr. Israel Abrahams in his “ Jewish 
Life of the Middle Ages.” 

The Jews had been ignored, disdained, 
laughed at for centuries; the race had 
become a Cinderella amongst races, when 
suddenly the fairy godmother appeared and 
produced in lieu of a fairy coach and 
wonderful horses, men whose pens and 
brush were at the service of this poor drudge, 
whom they were prepared to carry forth into 
the great world, decked out in attractive 
garb, but yet her own self. 

Born in the last year of the last century, 
Oppenheim at an early age discovered the 
true bent of his genius, and devoted himself 
to the portrayal of the quaint but touching 
scenes taken from real life and from a life he 
knew so well. He produced a small gallery 
of pictures that has been valuable in showing 
how intimate was the connection between 
the religious observances and the incidents 
of domestic life amongst the Jews, and how 
their social life was sanctified on every 
occasion by these observances. The Rabbis 
did not shun society; the men of the world 
were at home in their synagogue. The 
term, “the religious world,’ would have 
been a misnomer: they could all be religious, 
that is to say, religious in their sense of the 
word, and social at the same time. This 
fact appears nowhere more strikingly than in 
the Hebrew festivals. Let us see what 
Oppenheim makes of the feast of Passover, 
a seven days’ festival, or rather of its opening 
scene. 

It is the Jewish Easter eve: the “Seder” * 
evening as it is called, when the family are 
all assembled round the festive table. 

But Oppenheim cannot show us what has 
taken place before that gathering. The 
housewife, careful, punctilious to the extreme, 
would not only have seen that every particle 
of leaven had been turned out of the kitchen, 
that the store-rooms and the house generally 
were tidied, but would have thoroughly 
cleansed her entire establishment from attic 
to basement. Purity and cleanliness were 
marked characteristics of the believing and 
orthodox Jew, who, in following strictly the 
law of Moses, anticipated many of the 
sanitary laws of to-day. 

* “Seder,” meaning arrangement, order—z.e., order 
of service and ceremony, 
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The members of the household meet in 
Sabbath attire at sunset (Jewish-women have 
always been distinguished for their love of 
attractive dress and ornament), and both 
men and women have made a custom of 
wearing special garments for prayer, attend- 
ance at synagogue, and even for study. 
Knowledge was no mean handmaiden to be 
wooed in everyday garb. The Sabbath lamp 
with its seven burners has been lighted by 
the housewife—one of her prerogatives— 
the dinner service (dishes and _ plates 
expressly retained for this festival and used 
at no other time) is in readiness ; the food 
having been cooked in vessels dedicated to 
this one holy-day’s repasts. This is a custom 
rigidly maintained in all orthodox Jewish 
households, involving a complete separate set 
of cooking utensils and china services. The 
table is now prepared for the semi-religious 
and social meal. The cloth, as we remark 
in Oppenheim’s picture, has an embroidered 
border: in wealthy households the em- 
broideries are of rich design and texture ; 
gold and silver drinking-cups—the best that 
the family possess or can borrow—are 
brought out for the sanctification of the 
wine, “kiddush.” On the table are placed 
the Passover cakes—the matzos; the shank 
bone of a lamb and an egg, both roasted 
with fire ; a dish of bitter herbs, consisting 
of some lettuce, parsley, or horse-radish ; a 
cup of vinegar, or salt and water; and a plate 
of charoseth, a compound of almonds, apples, 
and other fruit. 

Each of these dishes has of course its 
significance. The matzos or unleavened 
cakes are a reminder of the hurried depar- 
ture of the Israelites from Egypt, when they 
had to start in all haste on that memorable 
journey ; there was then no time to let the 
bread undergo the usual process of leavening, 
and they had to carry their unleavened 
cakes with them. The lamb bone is a 
memorial of the paschal lamb that was killed 
and eaten by each family on the eve of their 
departure from Egypt ; the egg typified the 
special festival sacrifice offered during the 
existence of the Temple; the bitter herbs 
and cup of vinegar recall the bitter days of 
Egyptian slavery ; the charoseth, particularly 
dear to the Jewish children, bears some faint 
resemblance to the lime and mortar used by 
the Israelites for their labours in Egypt. 

The father, mother, and children have 
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SOME JEWISH FESTIVALS 


taken their places round the table: the head 
of the family sits on a cushioned seat and 
leans partly to one side. 

This denotes that he is at his ease, a 
free man; not eating in trembling haste, 
with loins girt, staff in hand and sandalled 
feet, like his ancestors of old when preparing 
for their flight. 

In some towns of Germany and Poland, 
the father and mother were called on that 
night, melech and malca, king and queen, 
but the queen instead of a crown wore 
a closely-fitting cap, jealously concealing 
her hair; for a Jew in old days was 
not allowed to pray in the presence of a 
woman with uncovered hair, besides which 
modest women, when married, used always 
to cover their locks. In those old days 
likewise (I am talking of a century ago), 
the husband or king would be clothed in 
white ; over his Sabbath attire he would be 
wearing his shroud, for he must not be 
puffed up with pride or conceit, in spite of 
this being the night of all others that makes 
the heart of the Jew beat with triumph—for 
is he not celebrating the hour of his release 
from slavery ? 

“ Amongst the Jews,’ so Mr. Israel 
Abrahams tells us, in that delightful book 
of his, which we would recommend to 
all those who are interested in the cus- 
toms and ceremonies of this ancient race, 
“there was always a desire to keep even 
men’s joys tempered by more serious 
thoughts.” 

Each member of the Jewish faith living 
under the same roof, is bidden to the feast. 
In Oppenheim’s picture, the servant is 
portrayed standing in the doorway; and 
the children are taught to show special 
courtesy to those dependent upon them, 
during the festival of Passover: also the 
stranger, maybe some learned Jew from a 
neighbouring town, well versed in Talmudic 
lore, has been welcomed to the family party. 
“To the stranger within their gates” the 
Jew would always extend the cordial hand of 
greeting, at no time more cordial than at 
this season of rejoicing. 

The heads of the men are covered, a sure 
sign that they are about to take part in a 
religious ceremony. ‘The father begins by 
lifting the glass of wine to his lips and 
pronouncing the first blessing—there are 
four blessings in all—typifying the fourfold 
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expressions of deliverance from~ Egypt.* 
Each person seated at the table has a 
drinking cup, which must be filled and 
emptied four times; but as a proof of the 
temperate habit of the Jews, we would beg 
our readers to mark that each cup is only 
supposed to contain the fifth part of a pint, 
so that the entire amount of wine consumed 
does not exceed one pint for each person. 
Moreover the wine itself is seldom strong ; 
in fact the greater quantity of that which is 
used in the present day is unfermented, 
manufactured by the housewife herself from 
soaked raisins or from the juice of fresh 
grapes: never has the festival with all its 
glee and joyousness been degraded by any- 
thing like drunkenness and riot, whether 
among the rich or the poor. Fortunately, the 
Jewish people never have found, and we 
nope never will find, any difficulty in uniting 
mirth with sobriety. 

There is yet another cup, placed in the 
centre of the table dedicated to the use of 
an unseen guest of the evening—the great 
prophet Elijah; it is at first only partly 
filled, but as the cups of the celebrants 
receive their contents, some portion of the 
wine is poured each time into the prophet’s 
cup. 

The parsley is now dipped in vinegar, or 
salt and water—then divided amongst the 
household; the unleavened cakes are 
broken ; the bone and egg are held aloft ; 
the children are encouraged to ask questions 
concerning the ritual; riddles or quaint 
sayings are introduced into the service ; 
songs and hymns are sung to enliven and 
diversify the proceedings. ‘The prayers are 
chanted from beginning to end by the father 
of the household; the other members 
following in an undertone, whilst the whole 
party joins in the stirring and joyous hymns. 
The central thought expressed in these 
hymns and in many of the prayers is the 
fervent desire for the speedy rebuilding of 
the Temple in Jerusalem, the burden 
sounding over and over again : 

**O build, O build, O build, O Lord, 
Thy Temple very soon.” 


There are many quaint adaptations and 
fables in the Seder service, such as the story 
of the little kid, which, with its perpetual 
repetitions, reminds us of the familiar ‘“‘ House 


* Exodus vi. 6-7. 
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that Jack Built” of our childhood. Then 
there is the episode of the four sons, intended 
as a dramatic representation of the various 
classes in a household. ‘There are the wise 
son, the wicked son, the simple son, and 
the very young child whose intelligence has 
not yet been awakened. The wise son asks, 
“What mean the testimonies which the 
Lord our God has commanded?” The 
wicked one: “What is this service unto 
you?” implying that it does not concern 
him; the simple one: “ Why is this?” to 
all of which there are appropriate answers. 
But the youngest or foolish son is incapable 
of asking a question, and so the father is 
represented as spontaneously relating to him 
the meaning of the Festival. 

There is another strange custom on Seder 
night, which has more than one significance. 
The door of the room is opened at a stated 
time, and the words of the prayer sound as 
follows: “In this year we are still slaves, 
next year we shall be free men,” and “able 
to go through the open door” being under- 
stood. ‘The action is likewise intended as 
an invitation for those who are poor and 
hungry to approach the festive table ;* it 
also coincides with the idea of that invisible 
Presence, whose coming we have already 
alluded to. 

The evening meal is served after a short 
grace has been said ; an excellent and tasty 
meal, but in strict accordance with Talmudic 
precept. At the close of the repast a longer 
grace is chanted, and the third cup of wine 
is filled and drunk; the rest of the service 
consisting of Psalms and hymns, after which 
the glasses are, filled ‘and emptied for the 
fourth time. be 

These social, yet religious celebrations are 


* It has often been, and still is the custom for mem- 
bers of the Jewish faith, to invite one or more poor or 
homeless persons to dinner on this and other festival 
cccasions. 





habitual to most Jewish households, and are 
not confined to any one country: they are 
national, and may be looked upon as a very 
curious and precious heirloom of ancient 
times. Perhaps this festival, more than any 
other, has brought and still brings, the 
scattered members of a household together ; 
travellers hasten their return in order to 
celebrate the Seder with their relatives ; 
married sons and daughters with their 
children are wont to’ assemble in the old 
home; several generations of one family 
congregate round the festive board, when 
also, the stranger without kith or kin, may 
secure a kindly welcome. Misunderstandings 
have often been cleared up ; reconciliations 
have been effected before the Seder night 
came to an end, and those annual reunions 
have certainly strengthened the family tie, 
which in Jewish life plays so important a 
part. 

Year after year, on the eve of the great 
festival, has the story of the redemption from 
slavery been read in the old Hebrew tongue 
—year after year have the children asked : 
‘** Why is this night to be distinguished from 
all other nights?” ‘ Why do we to-night 
partake of the bitter herbs and eat the 
unleavened bread and sit at our ease?” 

Year after year have the childlike and 


quaint hymns rung forth in somewhat strange: 


melody from stately palatial homes, as from 
lowly and humble tenements; they are 
chanted in the Old World and in the New ; 
they have been borne across the deep waters 
from the cabin of an ocean steamer, and 
they have soared above the bugle call from 
the soldier’s tent. More than this, in the 
heart of many a devout and_ believing 
partaker of the paschal meal, there still 
lingers the hope that on one of these 
anniversaries of the nation’s first redemption 
from slavery, the final redemption of Israel. 
may be permitted to take place. 
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UNCONSCIOUS 


CHARACTER 


By THE Rev. W. J. DAWSON, Autuor oF “THE Story oF HANNAH,” ETC. 


N the solemn and affecting parable of the 
last judgment, contained in the twenty- 
fifth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
there is one point upon which the mind 

fixes as more deeply significant than any 
other. It is the apparent unconsciousness 
of right-doing in the good and of ill-doing in 
the evil. Not merely do the righteous dis- 
claim having done anything wonderful or un- 
usual in caring for the unregarded, but the 
whole action appears to them so common- 
place that they have never attached any im- 
portance to it. They have done right quite 
simply and without thought of fame. Their 
goodness has been beautifully unconscious 
of itself, just as the truest beauty rarely 
knows itself beautiful; and, in the same 
way, the unrighteous have wrought evil with- 
out recognising their own intention or mea- 
suring their own act. If they had known 
that any importance attached to feeding the 
hungry—that God would have been likely to 
have known anything about it, that, indeed, 
in helping the sick or hungry man they would 
truly have helped the disguised God—they 
would have acted differently.: They feel that 
they have been tricked ; kings have no right 
to disguise themselves, it makes things so 
very awkward for their subjects. Let them 
come as kings, and no one would be readier 
to welcome them than they; but if they 
come as beggars they stoop to an unkingly 
deception. In fact, the whole thing is pre- 
posterous—* When did we ever see Thee an 
hungered, and did not minister to Thee ?” 
And in that confession is their eternal con- 
demnation. They would have been benevo- 
lent had they known that anything depended 
on it; they are not benevolent at heart. 
The righteous have done right without know- 
ing it—‘ When saw we Thee an hungered 
and fed Thee?” The wicked have done 
evil without recognising it—‘ When saw we 
Thee an hungered and did not feed Thee?” 
In each case goodness and evil are uncon- 
scious of themselves. 

Now this phenomenon is one which is 
not wholly unfamiliar to us, and we can 
measure it for ourselves. Is it not true 
that goodness is unconscious of itself? 


Look, for example, at the work which every 
true mother performs for her children in the 
endless drudgeries of the home. I do not 
wonder that the great painters were never 
tired of painting the Mother and the Child, 
for there is nothing on earth so beautiful. 
It was not with these artists so much the 
expression of a theological belief, as the re- 
cognition of purity and goodness, as the 
divinest things in the world. Watch that 
young mother with her child: see how she 
anticipates its need, how she runs at its cry, 
how she thinks nothing of giving up ease 
and sleep and pleasure that she may minister 
to it; notice, as the home grows, and many 
children come, how the same duties, but en- 
larged and multiplied, fill all the years that 
lie between young womanhood and old age ; 
see, further, when age has come, how the hands 
are still busy for the grandchild in countless 
tasks of helpfulness, so that it may be said 
that the instinct for help, which is born in 
the heart of every true woman, never ex- 
hausts itself, and only dies with life itself. 
We have seen these things, and out of the 
depths of that grey old past the son for ever 
feels his mother’s eyes shining on him and 
following him on the career she cannot share. 
And what makes the finest element of beauty 
in such a picture? It is that all this good- 
ness was unconscious of itself. It had no 
time to contemplate itself. It would have re- 
sented as an insult any attempt to interpret 
its patient self-denials as rare or wonderful ; 
it took them for granted as the native rights 
of motherhood. “When saw we Thee an 
hungered and fed Thee?” Did we really do 
this? Was there something to be praised in 
common love, common sympathy and help- 
fulness? They had never thought of that, 
they had done good by instinct, not by cal- 
culation ; they had assumed that love was 
not a duty but a joy; they had done great 
things as though they were commonplaces, 
and had filled life with poetry without sup- 
posing it any better than prose. True love 
always acts in this spirit; it is like the song 
of the bird: 


‘*T do but sing because I must 
And pipe but as the linnets sing.” 
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On the other hand, do we not see that the 
sort of evil which is described in this parable is 
equally unconscious of itself? It is not the 
evil of deliberation, but of thoughtlessness ; 
its sin consists not in what it does, but in 
what it forgets to do. Who is there whose 
heart does not begin to reproach him as such 
a suggestion gathers strength? For with the 
great mass of people, especially in great 
cities, more evil is wrought by want of 
thought than by intention. If, by some ex- 
traordinary and _ sensational means, the 
tragedy that beats itself out around us is 
brought home to us, we are far from being 
unsympathetic. If we can be roused to acts 
of generous kindness, we are quite willing 
to respond, but we must be roused. If we 
can be made to feel the religiousness of help, 
and to understand by some vivid and search- 
ing presentation of the case that it is the 
King who is hungry, the suffering God Him- 
self who appeals to us, none would be readier 
to help than we ; but the spring of sympathy 
does not flow in us unless the water is 
troubled by the angel. We are not sym- 
pathetic by instinct but by pressure. For 
the most part the world, with all its troubles, 
touches us but little. We go upon our way, 
enjoying the seasonable earth, prospering in 
business, drawing to ourselves troops of 
friends, crediting ourselves and being cre- 
dited by others as excellent persons, with 
many admirable qualities that are strictly 
reserved for the inspection and appreciation 
of our friends; and it never occurs to us 
that the hungry and the naked have any real 
claims upon us. Quite unconsciously we be- 
come callous in heart and sterile in sympathy. 
Occasionally we are a little surprised that we, 
who in our youth had so many ardent sym- 
pathies, are somehow left out of the great 
social movements of our time, and we per- 
suade ourselves, perhaps, that it is because 
we are misunderstood and are not duly ap- 
preciated. If we knew the truth we should 
know that it is because we are understood 
too well, and that others see us as we really 
are in the utter selfishness of our lives. But 
for us the process of detericration has been 
unwatched, and we are wholly unconscious 
of the corruption of our hearts. Our evil 
does not recognise itself, and it is with sin- 
cere indignation that we, who have sub- 
scribed here and given there in mechanical 
benevolence, reply to the unjust demand of 
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the King: “When saw we Thee an hun- 
gered, and did not minister unto Thee?” 
But the thought opens into yet wider sig- 
nificance. May it not be said that the con- 
scious good and evil that we do is slight 
compared with the unconscious? Goodness 
in a man or woman is not so much a quality 
as an atmosphere. It is not so much by 
this or that isolated act we judge a man 
good, but by the total impression which he 
makes upon us. I may do many generous 
deeds and utter many noble words, but if I 
am not penetrated by the power of goodness. 
I cannot make a good impression upon 
others. If Iam really good, I am probably 
doing most good when I am conscious of 
doing least, and am most helpful when I am 
making no formal effort to be helpful. Even 
if we narrow this suggestion down to the 


barest literalism, is it not true that many of 


our formal acts of benevolence and philan- 
thropy do not touch the right people, and 
are administered in the wrong way? But 
kindness never fails. The best work we 
accomplish for others may have nothing 
whatever to do with money; it may be 
in the glance, the smile, the unconsidered 
elements of human friendliness, which are 
better than bread to the hungry or water to 
the thirsty. In the ends of the earth that 
smile is remembered, that word is cherished, 
and men will go down into the ways of the 
dead with the warmth of that friendly hand- 
pressure still felt on the palms that buffet 
their way through the waters of the river that 
has no bridge. 

We forget truths and doctrines, but never 
kindness or unkindness ; these live with us 
through all the days of life. And this is the 
very kernel of Christ’s solemn parable, that 
we betray our real selves unconsciously, by 
the spirit of our lives, and that these subtle 
indications of the real love or lovelessness of 
our nature afford the only true measurement 
of our life, and are the forecast of our 
destiny. 


In one of Russell Lowell’s poems, ‘ The 


Shepherd of King Admetus,” this iruth is 
taught with singular force, and after a beauti- 
ful fashion. According to the ancient legend 
of which Lowell makes use, the shepherd 
was a youth with slender hands unfit for 
toil, but he had a gift for music, and when 
he touched the strings of the rude instru- 
ment which he had fashioned from an empty 
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tortoise shell, he produced such exquisite 
harmonies that the sad became gay, and the 
weak brave; and when his lips sang the 
simple songs which he had made, a new 
strange joy entered into the hearts of toiling 
men ; yet these very men, for whom life was 
all strenuous action, thought little of the 
shepherd while he lived ; it was not until he 
was dead that they understood what he had 
done for them : 


“* Yet after he was dead and gone 
And e’en his memory dim, 
Earth seemed more sweet to live upon 
More full of love, because of him. 


‘“* And day by day more holy grew 
Each spot where he had trod, 
Till after poets only knew 
Their first-born brother as a god.” 


And it is so still. If human life to-day has 
in it sweetness, grace, and purity, is it not 
the result of myriads of unknown lives that 
have dropped the seeds of love as they 
passed ; lives which vibrate still upon the 
chords of universal conduct, as light sends 
its infinite, indistinguishable vibrations thrill- 
ing and throbbing through infinite spaces ; 
lives that unknown to themselves, have made 
the world and all time better for their pres- 
ence? Who can calculate how much the 
mere influence of such women as Catharine 
of Siena, or Elizabeth Fry, or Florence 
Nightingale has done to insensibly soften 
the bitterness of human enmity, the harsh- 
ness of human law, and the barbarity of 
human warfare? The conscious and tabu- 
lated good they did was great, but how much 
greater the unconscious and the untabu- 
lated? And if they could see all this wealth 
of accumulated good, would they not be the 
first to say in surprised humility, ‘* Did we 
do all this? When saw we Thee an hun- 
gered and fed Thee?” 

What then is the governing factor in all 
these considerations ? It is clearly that if 
we would do such deeds as Christ recognises 
as done unto Him, it must be, and can alone 
be, by the development of the instincts of 
love and compassion in ourselves. We must 
do good for pure love of good, be pitiful 
because the true passion of pity possesses 
us, live in serviceable helpfulness not upon 
occasions, but always, and because this is 
the normal temper of our life. Our occa- 
sional and spasmodic moods of benevolence 


will not help us; benevolence is a temper as 
goodness is anatmosphere. Moreover—and 
it is this which makes our Lord’s judgment 
so searching and so just—we deceive our- 
selves if we suppose that we should have 
done for Christ what we will not do for the 
least of our fellow creatures. Christ did 
come to His own, but His own received 
Him not. He came in sore need of love, 
and He was rejected of men. He was re- 
jected not so much by the common people, 
by the rabble, by the ignorant and the vulgar, 
as by the very men who passed as types of 
intelligence, religion, and virtue. He gave 
them the opportunity of showing Him love, 
and in His hunger they did not feed Him, 
and in His humiliation they did not visit 
Him. But warm and simple hearts went 
out to Him everywhere because they had the 
instinct of love in them. Had He been 
thrice a beggar, thrice an outcast and de- 
spised among men, they would have loved 
Him thrice the more. It was because love 
was with them a temper and a habit that 
they did not miss the great hour when the 
Lord passed by and asked for pity. Those 
simple men and women of Galilee, how 
did they know that they were being kind to 
God, that He who tarried with them was He 
who had made them? They did not know, 
and the surprise of their joy is its finest 
element, when they say, “When saw we 
Thee an hungered and fed Thee ?” 

So, then, we see that the moral basis of 
this affecting parable is the religiousness of 
helpfulness, and this work our Lord teaches 
with great distinctness, and the most solemn 
emphasis. 

John Ruskin, in a celebrated passage of 
* Modern Painters,” has taught this lesson 
with equal power and felicity. He points 
out that as life rises to its finest forms, the 
necessity of help always increases, and the 
intenser the life, the intenser the need of 
help. Thus, clouds come together, but do 
not help one another, and hence they can be 
parted without injury. But you cannot 
remove the bark from the tree without 
injury, because it helps the tree; and still 
less a limb from the living creature, because, 
in this case, the help is more intimate ; and 
the more perfect the help the more dreadful 
the loss. So, as we survey the infinite 
gradations of life, we discover that the 
highest life must of necessity be the most 
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helpful; and who does not see how this 
truth applies to man as a creature among 
fellow men? This is the first element of 
religion, that we should help one another. 
This is also the last analysis of religion, for 
love is the fulfilling of the law. Add what 
you will of wisdom to religion—this is its 
soul ; give it what form you will, this is its 
essence ; and it was to teach this truth in all 
its simplicity and fulness that Christ left us 
the great example of His own perfect life. 

In such a truth as this, we find that 
simplification of religion which the wisest 
and best men have always been eager to 
discover. For there are two burdens under 
which we all labour in human life, but each 
burden drops from our shoulders with the 
acceptance of the plain religion of help. 

There is the burden of the things done, 
the sense that we live in an exhausted world, 
that originality of action or movement is 
impossible ; a feeling strikingly expressed 
by Hawthorne, when he looked at the vast 
array of books in the British Museum 
Library, and said that he would like to 
burn them all and begin again. But what- 
ever is done, kindness is never done. A 
career of kindness is open to us all, and it 
may lead us into more originalities of conduct 
than we think possible, and into deeds of 
heroism which we can neither imagine of 
ourselves, nor can others imagine them of 
us. 

There is also the burden of the things 
hidden. We are like men who look from a 
mountain height at a gulf of rolling mist 
beneath and beyond, only now and again 
and for a moment catching glimpses of the 
blue above, and of the white line of road far 
below. But close at hand to us in the mist 
is some fellow mortal, and whatever is 
hidden he is palpable, and with him is plain 
also our duty to him, and his claim on us. 
We may not understand the law of evolution, 
but we can understand the law of kindness. 
We may not be able to penetrate the mystery 
of future judgment, but we can submit to 
the law of human service. God may he 
hidden from us, but man is always obvious. 
We are bewildered with the immensities that 
surround us, but the duty of the common 
hour is plain, and in the doing of this, our 
hearts forget the ache of the infinite. We 
are hedged in by many, and perhaps better 
limitations ; we cannot be what we would, 
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or achieve what we wish. Learning, culture, 
wealth, conquest—these, and much beside, 
are denied us, and are for ever impossible ; 
but love is always possible. The meanest of 
us can graduate with honours in the school 
of helpfulness. We may not be great, but 
we can be good; we may find no wide 
sphere of fame, but the sphere of love is 
denied to none. ‘There is both fine poetry 
and noble truth in the epitaph which Dr. 
Johnson wrote for his old friend Levett, 
whose eccentricity was kindness, and whose 
only claim to memory was love : 
‘* His virtues walked their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 


And sure the Eternal Master found 
His single talent well employed.” 


Such an epitaph we can all earn, and the 
epitaph of the good is always a finer thing 
than the epitaph of the great. 

And for this law of kindness to our 


brother man, our Lord gives the most 
cogent and convincing reason when He 


teaches us that every man is, as it were, an 
incarnation of God. ‘That which is done to 
men is literally done unto God. It is no 
new thought. In the Vedas also I read 
thus : 

*“ God is the self concealed in every being ; 
not manifest is He; by subtle seers alone 
with sharp and subtle mind is He dis- 
cerned.” 

But Christ makes the thought both simpler 
and grander when He teaches that it is not 
by the subtle mind but by the loving heart 
that the Divine is perceived in man. 

In the Vedas also is another thought 
perpetually recurring, that only as the human 
self dies in us do we win peace and felicity. 
Our Lord endorses that thought without the 
least alteration or revision. The misery of 
man, the misery of society, the misery of the 
world, are all due to the selfishness of the 
human heart. When once that root of self 
dies in man, the shadow is lifted from the 
world, and behold! hunger, thirst, and 
imprisonment will be no more. Love will 
have accomplished its perfect work, and 
there will be a new heaven and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. And this 
is the kingdom of Christ, concerning which 
we pray perpetually, “Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven.” 
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EXILES OF SPRING 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON 


Gifts of hers are merchandise, 


SprinG hath come with kindling eyes 
Carried to the town and sold. 


Over meadow, stream, and wold ; 
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Weary maidens in the street 
Ask us earnestly to buy. 
Far away the swallows tweet, 

Breezes rustle, cuckoos cry. 
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Far away are flushing bowers— 
Fields that brighten unto gold. 
Here are some poor exiled flowers, 
Carried to the town and sold. 





MY DARK 


WORLD 


By ALFRED HIRST 


WENTY-TWO years have passed, 
twenty-two summers and the length 

of twenty-two long winters since I 

became “dark amid the blaze of 

noon.” I remember well the day and place 
when and where I first discovered that there 
was something amiss with the sight of my 
right eye. It was on a farm near Sandsend, 
forming part of the Mulgrave estate, and 
it was September 1, 1873. I was at 
that time staying with my young family at 
Whitby, our favourite seaside resort. I had 
driven out from that picturesque old port on 
the Esk, by a road called “the Rajah’s,” 
because it had been made by Dhuleep Sing 
many years before, when that son of the Old 
Lion of the Punjaub was tenant of Mulgrave 
Castle. As I drove along to meet the 
shooting party of which I was to form one, 
I could not only hear “ old Triton blow his 
wreathed horn,” but also see “ Proteus 
rising from the sea.” To my left were those 
pastoral farms “ green to the very doors,” at 
one of which Mrs. Gaskell’s heroine lived, 
whilst below on my right was the beach 
along which she projected the two lovers of 
Sylvia on that fateful journey which was to 
end so tragically for one of them. In front 
the woods of Mulgrave lay pleasant. Ar- 
rived at the appointed rendezvous I found 
that we were to begin the day’s sport by 
walking through a field of standing barley. 
I had not proceeded far when with the well- 
known sound so delightful to the ears of the 
sportsman a covey rose, and raising my gun 
and closing my left eye, I found that instead 
of seeing as usual almost every feather, a 
“ dim suffusion veiled ” the sight of my right 
eye, and I could barely distinguish the brown 
patch made by the startled partridges. 
Strange to say, I felt no anxiety on account 
of this discovery. Covering my left eye I 


found that with the right I could barely 
make out the form of the friend nearest to 
me in the line of shooters. I thought that 
the affection must be either temporary or 
one which an eye-glass would cure, for I 
reflected that less than a month before whilst 
shooting grouse in Swaledale my sight had 
never been better. I remembered, too, that 


I had never played cricket with more 
success than during the previous three 
months. I did my best for the remainder of 


that day, and before leaving Whitby the next 
morning, to continue the shooting, I visited 
an optician, but found that none of his 
glasses were of the slightest avail. I then 
became somewhat alarmed, and a few days 
after went to London to consult specialists. 
I clung to the practitioner who thought he 
could not merely prevent the disease spread- 
ing to my left eye, but encouraged me to 
hope that the sight of my right would be 
restored. It was at this time that I first 
heard of that terrible disease known as 
amaurosis, or atrophy of the optic nerve. 

A year later as I was walking down the 
long drive which led to my house, and whilst 
swinging my umbrella, 1 became suddenly 
aware that something was wrong with my left 
eye. I tested it on the spot. Holding the 
umbrella perpendicularly by its middle at 
arm’s length, and looking right ahead parallel 
with the ground, I found that as I raised the 
umbrella the handle suddenly came into view 
as if emerging out of Cimmerian darkness. 
I had only half an eye left, and, in spite of 
frantic efforts (sometimes, I think, because of 
them), the faces of those I loved became 
more and more indistinct, and by Christmas 
Day 1874, I was practically blind. 

I will not dwell on the agony of those 
months, but for the sake of those who find 
themselves in a similar plight I would assure 
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them that the blind world is not nearly so 
dreadful a place as the sighted imagine. If 
the trial is met with patience and resolution, 
the habitation is not nearly so dreadful as 
the entrance leads one to suppose. 

It was now that my knowledge of Milton 
came to my aid, and I determined like him 
not to 

“ . . « bate one jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.” 


As far as possible I attended to my 
business just as before. That business was 
a most difficult one for a blind person to 
follow, for I was a partner in a firm of wool 
merchants doing a very extensive trade. So 
thoroughly did I maintain, and even improve 
my ability to judge the various classes of 
Colonial wool, that when seven years later I 
went out to Melbourne to buy for our firm, I 
bought no fewer than 10,000 bales, with 
results that gained for me some kudos in the 
Melbourne papers, and, what was of far more 
importance, the cordial praise of my partners. 
Moreover, I managed all my own shipping 
and banking business, and employed no 
agent from first to last except the gentleman 
who accompanied me as secretary, and whose 
faithful services were priceless. 

Unfortunately, in returning I suffered much 
from sea-sickness again and again renewed, 
and landed at Plymouth in a very feeble con- 
dition. Regularly the sickness overtook me 
in a most mysterious way, and it was not 
until long afterwards when reading Darwin’s 
life that I ever heard of suffering like mine. 
His case gave me but cold comfort, for 
throughout the many years of life which re- 
mained to him after his long voyage in the 
Beagle this terrible nausea pursued him, as it 
evidently means to pursue me, until death, 
After struggling against it in vain, and trying 
every plan to gain some relief, 1 was obliged 
to quit my business. It was during these 
years that with the hope of gaining some 
good I again took to horse exercise, and 
regularly four or five days a week rode with 
one of my sons or a groom fifteen or twenty 
miles a day, and never had anything approach- 
ing to an accident. ‘The plan I adopted was 
to ride on the near side of my companion, 
and hold a leading rein in my right hand 
attached to the bit of his animal. I should 
explain that my horse and I had ever been a 
happy pair, and that to my surprise I found 


that my seat was just as secure as when I 
rode in Australia twenty years before. 

One of my greatest consolations during alk 
the years of feeble health which have followed 
has been my love of books. ‘ Books,” 
Wordsworth tells us, “are a_ substantial 
world,” and I owe to them much that nas 
rendered my life pleasant in spite of blind- 
ness and other serious trials. I had been 
blind for more than two years when I first 
heard of the wonderful invention of the illus- 
trious Frenchman, Louis Braille. When I 
first received a primer I thought the dots so 
small that I should never be able to master 
the system, but within three days I could 
both read and write it. Wordsworth some- 
where tells us that his brother possessed “ an 
eye practised like a blind man’s touch,” and 
his comparison was most apt, for such an eye 
is practised indeed. 

Many of our people, who have passed 
through blind schools where the teaching is 
worthy of the name, can write as quickly as, 
say, a sighted boy of fourteen would write 
with a pen; whilst they can read so rapidly 
and correctly in this wonderful type that the 
hearer who could not see the reader’s fingers 
would think that he or she was sighted and 
reading from a printed page. I know one 
ex-pupil of the Royal Normal College, who 
can with his left hand read aloud the left- 
hand page, whilst with a finger of his right he 
can to himself read the right-hand page, and 
tell the listener what the latter contains im- 
mediately he has completed the reading aloud 
of the opposite page. 

Not the least wonderful thing about 
“Braille” is that itis applicable to any language, 
and actually in the case of German, Greek, 
and Hebrew, and other languages which do. 
not use the Roman type, removes for the 
blind student the preliminary difficulty of 
studying the form of the alphabets of those 
languages. I can read my Virgil and 
Horace, the Greek Testament and Homer, as 
easily and quickly as ever I could in my 
schoolboy days. I sometimes wonder what 
Milton would have thought if he could have 
had his favourite Greek authors in this 
blessed and wonderful type. A friend of 
mine suggests that probably in that case we 
should not have had such matchless blank 
verse as we now possess in “ Paradise Lost.” 

In those fifty-five lines of autobiography 
which he gave to us at the commencement 
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of the third book of “Paradise Lost” he 
tells us how he fed on thoughts which volun- 
tarily moved harmonious numbers. Doubt- 
less in dictating to his amanuensis his 
delicate ear would detect any fault, and thus 
his necessity was turned to our glorious 
gain. 

Here, perhaps it will interest some to 
know that the disease which deprived of 
sight perhaps the greatest man who ever 
lived was that same atrophy of the optic 
nerve which has prevented so many of us 
now living from observing the sweet ap- 
proaches of dawn or evening, or sight of 
vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, or flocks or 
herds, or human face divine, but instead has 
brought cloud and ever-during dark. 

In writing to a Greek friend named 
Leonard Philara, who had visited him in 
London and wished him to send particulars 
of his case for the consideration of an oculist 
in Paris Milton, described his malady as 
follows : 


‘Tt is now about ten years since I perceived my vision 
to grow weak and dull. In the morning if I began to 
read, as was my custom, my eyes instantly ached in- 
tensely. The candle which I looked at seemed as if 
encircled with a rainbow. Not long after the sight in 
the left part of the left eye became quite obscured and 
prevented me from discerning any object on that side. 
The sight in my other eye has now been gradually and 
sensibly vanishing away for about three years; some 
months before it entirely perished, though I stood motion- 
less, everything I looked at seemed in motion, to and 
fro.” 


Then he describes other symptoms which 
were exactly like those through which I 
passed and goes on to tell of the final state 
in which he had been left. ‘ Yet the darkness 
in which I am perpetually immersed seems 
always both by night and day to approach 
nearer to white than black.” And he con- 
cludes with some sentences which cannot 
fail to put life and mettle into his fellows in 
affliction : 


‘The darkness which I experience is, owing to the 
singular goodness of the Deity, passed amid the pursuits 
of literature and the cheering salutations of friendship. 
Why may not any one acquiesce in the privation of his 
sight when God has so amply furnished his mind and 
conscience with eyes? Whilst He so tenderly provides 
for me, while He so graciously leads me by the hand and 
conducts me on the way, I will, since it is His pleasure, 
rather rejoice than repine at being blind. And, my dear 
Philara, whatever may be the event, I wish you adieu 
with no less courage and composure than if I had the 
eyes of a lynx.” 


It would be well if the blind everywhere 
would meet their affliction with this firm 
faith and matchless fortitude—with the lofty 
composure and serenity which this chief 
amongst the blind manifested. 

And here I may mention that fortunately 
it is only after serious illness or rather during 
such times that my blindness is a pitchy 
blackness. Ordinarily, I am thankful to say, 
it is of an ashy-grey colour. In fact it is 
rather as if I were in a dense steam or 
peering into exceedingly fine muslin. This 
is an immense boon, for the blackness would 
be most depressing. I have shown how im- 
portant the sense of touch is to the blind, 
but it is doubtful whether it yields such 
exquisite pleasure as either that of hearing or 
smelling. ‘To be deaf and blind like Miss 
Helen Keller must indeed be terrible even 
when, as in her case, dumbness has been 
conquered. What I should do without 
hearing the song of birds I know not. Iam 
writing these words on January 20, and 
I am quite “irked” that up to now I 
have had to be satisfied with the faint and 
hesitating trill which the pensive warbler with 
the ruddy breast offers as a tribute to chill 
winter. His soft treble is very sweet, but 
long before this time last year we had other 
and abler feathered choristers. 

For nearly a month past our garden 
has furnished us with wallflowers and 
sweet violets. Yet up to this date neither 
the blackbird, his cousin the thrush, 
nor the skylark has deigned to give us a 
song. The birds are amongst my dearest 
friends. The blind are more than the 
sighted subject to insomnia. Now when 
they cannot set up that barrier betwixt day 
and day which is the dear mother of fresh 
thought and joyous health, the movements of 
the sparrows in the ivy or the small birds’ 
melodies amongst the orchard trees tell them 
as the latter told Wordsworth that day has 
begun once more. I await, too, the arrival 
of the cuckoo with more impatience year by 
year. The “double shout” of that blithe 
new-comer, that “thrice welcome darling of 
the spring,” that “blessed bird” has a 
peculiar charm for me. I can no longer see 
the rural sights which once delighted me but 
I am sure that rural sounds please me more 
than ever. ‘The songs of birds, the bleating 
of sheep, the lowing of cattle, the music of 
the winds and waves, all please alike, and 
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enable me to see with my mind’s eye what 
others behold. 

Nor does the sense of smell lag far behind 
that of hearing in yielding pleasure. Milton, 
in a passage of great beauty, describes the 
pleasure which he felt when after being for a 
long time pent up within a populous city 
he sallied forth to breathe amongst pleasant 
villages and farms, and how thoroughly he 
revelled in the “smell of grain, or tedded 
grass, or kine, or dairy,” but I would add 
scores of other and more delicious odours to 
this modest catalogue. 

My sense of smell has become much more 
sensitive since I lost that of sight. I could 
give many instances illustrative of this fact 
but I will confine myself to one or two. I 
was at the Cape of Good Hope in October 
1881. Whilst driving with a party of friends 
from Cape Town to Constantia I suddenly 
became aware that I was surrounded with a 
very familiar odour, but one which I had not 
enjoyed for nearly twenty years. I said 
‘“‘ Surely we are driving through gum trees.” 
“ That is so,” replied a friend. ‘ This used 
to be a very unhealthy part on account of 
the malaria and these gums have been 
planted to improve matters.” On another 
occasion while climbing the hill which rises 
between the village of Ruswarp and Whitby 
Bay, I suddenly slacked my course, like 
Milton’s celebrated traveller who on passing 
Mozambique encountered those Sabaean 
odours from the spicy shores of Araby the 
blest. My companion—who for all these 
years of darkness has been to me more than 
eyes to the blind—asked why I stopped. I 
replied ‘ Violets.” She could not see any 
on the sunny bank on our left, but a closer 
inspection proved how keen my sense of 
smell must have been for there were about 
half a dozen blooms of that modest flower 
hiding in the herbage. 

Miss Helen Keller possesses this sense in a 
much more highly developed state. Perhaps 
the reason is that she only possesses three 
senses altogether. She can turn from one 
rare flower to another and give their names 
without any mistake. Of course there is no 
difficulty in doing this with such flowers as 
violets, cowslips, wallflowers, mignonette, 
lilies, and the like, and I could soon learn to 
distinguish between a score or so of the best 
roses. As it is I can tell a John Hopper 
from a Bessie Johnson, and both from either 


La France or Homer, whilst a Marshal Niel 
differs almost less in form and colour from a 
Gloire de Dijon than it does in scent. 

Curiously enough during all my twenty- 
two years of blindness I have never had any 
thing approaching to a serious accident. I 
had many before I lost my sight. Nor have 
I during this long period broken a shilling’s 
worth of crockery or glass-ware. If I enter 
a room I can by a sort of instinct, which I 
cannot understand or explain, tell whether 
any person is in the room. And if I am 
walking along a quiet street or country road, 
I can easily perceive from the sound of my 
feet when I am approaching a lamp-post or 
an opening in a wall. It is not difficult 
either to detect whether the road is bounded 
by a hedge or a wall. Of course it is very 
easy to tell when one is passing under or 
near to trees. 

Few sighted persons I imagine experience 
more delight than I do in outdoor exercise. 
Often when jaded with over-work, I feel 
amends if I can take my favourite walk to 
Whitby, by a route which takes me for the 
last mile along the beach to the foot of the 
pier. On the beach, when the tide is low 
and my spirits high, with the fine, firm sand 
beneath the foot and facing the breath of 
heaven pure and sweet and the piers with their 
lighthouses, I feel inclined to do that which 
the impotent man did after his “ interview ” 
with the apostles at the Beautiful Gate of 
the Temple. Wordsworth in one of his 
finest poems makes a great mistake about 
the effect of natural scenery or rather the 
want of it on the blind. He tells us that 
during long years of absence after his first 
visit the scenery of the Wye, near Tintern, 
had not been to him “ as is a landscape toa 
blind man’s eye.” Now it is well known, 
paradoxical as it may appear, that there are 
none more powerfully influenced by scenery 
than those ‘“‘ whose orbs have never treated,” 
or have ceased to treat, with light. The late 
Henry Fawcett, who by his example put 
heart into his fellows in affliction everywhere, 
bore weighty testimony to the same effect, 
and in a great speech appealed to the seeing to 
take their blind friends long country walks. 

Since the death of Dr. T. R. Armitage, 
now more than six years ago, perhaps 
the foremost man in the blind world has 
been Dr. F. J. Campbell, principal of the 
Royal Normal College. One day a few 
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summers ago whilst walking in the beautiful 
grounds of the college at Upper Norwood 
with the President, the Duke of Westminster, 
the latter exclaimed: “ Dr. Campbell, it is 
terrible to think that you cannot see any- 
thing of this beautiful view.” ‘ Pardon me, 
your Grace,” said the Principal, “I know 
every spot and every tree, and while you 
look upon the beauties you see, my imagin- 
ation pictures the scene with beauties beyond 
my powers of expression.” Dr. Campbell’s 
experience is not exceptional. It is shared 
by the intelligent blind everywhere. 

Dreams form no unimportant part or 
unpleasant in my dark world. Like Homer’s 
wandering hero I also have seen many 
goodly states and kingdoms and the faces of 
many men. I almost invariably dream that 
I can see. This is most delightful. Some- 
times I am driving a carriole in Norway, 
but much oftener I am amid much cracking 
of stock-whips some 16 feet long, helping 
to yard 3000 or 4000 head of wild cattle on 
the Western Plains of South Australia, or 
watching the fleecy flock spreading and 
whitening all the plain. Very often I am 
riding down the swift emu or hunting that 
still swifter creature, known amongst 
kangaroos as a flying doe—v.e.,a doe without 
young. Not unfrequently I am at sea, 
slipping through the perpetual summer of 
the tropics, or sailing through hundreds of 
icebergs in the Southern Ocean. Some- 
times I am once more seated in a battery on 
a moor in Swaledale, and whilst waiting for 
the grouse admire that lovely stream flowing 
betwixt rich meadows and the clouds floating 
along the opposite side of the valley. Not 
seldom I shoulder my crutch, as it were, 
and show how fields are won, by fighting 
over again a well-contested match at cricket, 
when Tom Emmett bowled in vain. Dear 
relatives and friends too visit me—many of 
them, alas ! now dead. 

One of the most curious things in connec- 
tion with these dreams is that in them in- 
cidents which have happened since I became 
blind appear before me as if I had seen 
them. This is the case with the incident in 
a long voyage which I made long after I had 
lost my sight. I see the ship and the islands 
we passed, the Cape of Good Hope 
where we called, and the faces of friends I 
then gained but never actually saw. Ihave 
even in my waking hours vivid pictures of 
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the appearance of people with whom I fre- 
quently converse but have never beheld. 

It is well known that the blind student is 
almost on a level with his sighted com- 
petitor as to books. He can have any book 
in any language at short notice by applying 
to the British and Foreign Blind Associa- 
tion. It is not, however, generally known 
that the blind can play whist, cribbage, or 
any other game at cards, marked on the 
Braille system quite as well as the seeing ; in 
fact I play both these games much better 
than when I could see. 

Within the last two years, however, a *‘ new 
planet has swum into my ken,” in the shape 
of a typewriter. With the single exception 
of Braille it is the greatest blessing that has 
come to me since I entered this dark world. 
The machine upon which I learned has been 
superseded by a more perfect one—by one 
in fact which, to my mind, is all but perfect. 
I often write for four or five hours a day 
without the slightest hitch. I conduct a 
very extensive correspondence, chiefly dealing 
with blind affairs, and, of course, I am writing 
this article upon it. My friends frequently 
tell me that they rarely receive from the 
sighted operator letters written so correctly. 
As a matter of fact, I often write for an hour 
at a stretch without committing a single 
fault. Is it any wonder, then, that under 
these circumstances I strongly advocate that 
every child in our blind elementary schools 
should be turned out an expert typist? It 
is a liberal education in itself, and imparts a 
sense of independence, which is a priceless 
boon. 

But literature is the blessed and unfailing 
light of my dark world. It troubles me little 
to wake at one or two o’clock in the morning. 
I simply turn on to my back and prop myself 
up, and pass an hour with Milton or Shake- 
speare, or Wordsworth or Burns, or Keats, 
or some other of the immortals. I should 
have no difficulty in passing three or four 
hours with Milton, for I can repeat the whole 
of “ L’Allegro,” “ Il Penseroso,” “ Lycidas,” 
all the finest passages in “‘Comus,” all the 
sonnets, nearly every simile in “ Paradise 
Lost” besides most of the finest passages, 
much of “ Paradise Regained,” and most of 
the “Samson.” I know much of the poetry 
of all my favourites by heart. Besides the 
great masters there are dozens of sonnets by 
less well-known men which I admire. Two 
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ANSWERS TO PRAYER 


shall be named, “ pre-eminently dear ”—that 
on “Prayer,” by Hartley Coleridge, which 
ends with the sestet : 
** Whate'er is good to wish ask that of heaven, 

Though it be what thou canst not hope to see : 

Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 

Forbid the spirit so on earth to be: 

But if for any wish thou dar'st not pray, 

Then pray to God to cast that wish away.” 
The other is that sonnet on “Light and 
Life,” by Blanco White—his solitary effort— 
which, Coleridge declared, contains the finest 
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idea of any sonnet. It describes the wonder 
and astonishment of Adam and Eve upon 
finding when the sun went down that new 
worlds appeared overhead. The last six lines 
are very suggestive and consolatory to the 
blind. They run as follows: 


‘* Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 
Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad'st us blind ! 
Why do we, then, shun death with anxious strife? 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life?” 
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DR. CLIFFORD’S TESTIMONY 


MMEDIATELY after my acceptance of 
the pastorate of the church to which I 
still minister, I arranged to continue 
and broaden my training by attending 


Science Classes at University College, 
London. It was in the year 1858. ‘The 


day of science was in its brilliant and arrest- 
ing dawn. Professor Huxley had been lec- 
turing on biology at the Royal School of 
Mines for nearly four years, and his bold and 
masterly descriptions of ‘Man’s place in 
Nature,” given to working men, had stirred 
many minds. Darwin’s “ Origin of Species” 
appeared in the following year. The young 
scientific spirit was daring and aggressive ; 
and scientific methods, though feared in 
most quarters, were demanding and winning 
confidence. I was sure Science was one of 
the formative forces of the future, and there- 
fore it seemed to me the teachers of Christi- 
anity of the next half-century would do well 
to make themselves practically acquainted 
with the methods pursued by scientific men, 
as well as conversant with the results of 
scientific work. 

One of Huxley’s maxims was “ The man 
-of science has learnt to believe in justification 
by verification.” Certainly! and why not? 
The Christian is bidden by the teacher who 
ranks next to Jesus Christ, our one and only 
Master, to “prove all things, and hold fast 
that which is good.” Human experience is 
always verifying truth and exposing falsehood. 
New forces are set to work in the lives of 


men, and offer us their effects for examina- 
tion. New acts repeated lead to new habits, 
and new habits make a new character. If 
the gardener inserts a “ bud” in the branch 
of a growing brier, and after a while beholds 
the beauty and inhales the fragrance of the 
“Gloire de Dijon” rose; if the surgeon 
‘‘ operates ” one day, and a little while after- 
wards sees that the forces he has freed from 
the disabilities of disease are moving forward 
on their healing mission; so the Christian 
pastor may suggest a truth, inspire a new 
habit, direct to a new attitude of spirit, secure 
an uplift of soul, and afterwards trace the 
effect of these acts on the growth and 
development of character, and on the quantity 
and quality of the service given to the king- 
dom of righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost. ‘ Experiments” in the 
field of human nature yield as really verifi- 
able results as those that are given in the 
nursery of the gardener or the laboratory of 
the chemist. 

But contact with scientific methods not 
only suggested that the pastorate would 
afford abundant opportunities for verifying 
the features and characteristics of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus, by a direct appeal to 
facts in the manifold experiences of Christian 
men ; it also changed the point of view, so 
that instead of giving the first place amongst 
‘‘ answers to prayer” to detached and easily 
reported incidents; that rank was assigned 
to experiences showing that prayer is one of 
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the chief of the unseen forces in character- 
building, in deepening humility, in broaden- 
ing sympathy, in preserving the heart tender 
and sensitive to human suffering, in quicken- 
ing aspiration, and giving the note of sow/ 
to a man’s work and influence. 

The materials sustaining that conclusion 
were abundant in the early years of my 
ministry ; notably in one case I can never 
forget. On the first Sabbath evening of my 
ministry I was preaching on the words “ Be 
ye reconciled to God.” Amongst the listeners 
was one who had entered the house of 
prayer without any sense of alienation from 
God or hunger for His revelation ; and, as 
she afterwards confessed, merely to please 
her sister. But “the Lord opened her 
heart to give heed to the things that were 
spoken,” so that she forthwith sought and 
found peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Nor did she only obtain peace. 
Wordsworth she could say : 


With 


‘I bent before Thy gracious throne 
And asked for peace with suppliant knee, 
And peace was given, nor peace alone, 
But faith and hope and ecstasy.” 


Faith and hope, ecstasy and prayer, were 
the outstanding features of her new life. 
She had little time for special acts of Chris- 
tian service, and scant means wherewith to 
enrich the Church; but, according to the 
witness of those who had known her longest, 
her character was clad in entirely new 
charms, and her spirit was fired and filled 
with new energies. She grew in experience 
of the grace and love of God, and became 
at home with God in the deepest sense, and 
seemed rarely, if ever, absent from her 
chosen dwelling-place. Her strongest feel- 
ing was for God, all investing, all encircling ; 
and with reverent freedom and sweet security 
she lived and moved and had her being in 
communion with the eternal Father. Prayer 
was not a task for specific occasions ; it was 
the breath of her life. It was not a wrestle 
or a struggle; it was an uplifting of her 
being into a fellowship with God. It did 
not shrivel into a litany of petitions ; it was 
sustained aspiration; and aspiration is a 
large part of achievement; it was deepest 
satisfaction with God, and His will and His 
work : and such satisfaction is itself a source of 
patient strength and a preparation for victory. 
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Nor was the effect limited. Her nature 
received a refinement, an elevation, a beauty 
that triumphed over the physical features, 
and shone out with a glory that is not seen 
on sea or shore. ‘The expression of her 
face seemed to be from God. A trans- 
figuring radiance came from within as she 
thought on the wonders and delighted in 
the treasures of the gospel of God. Hers 
was a noble life. Like Martha, she was 
engaged in “much serving”; but yet was 
never cumbered and worn with it, because,. 
like Mary, she sat daily at the Master’s feet, 
and listened to His words, and received His 
sustaining strength. She was as_ sweetly 
unselfish as the flowers, and gave herself 
and her “all” to Christ, like the widow of 
the gospels. Meekness and humility clothed 
her with their loveliest robes. I never knew 
a purer spirit. She always breathed the 
softness and gentleness of the Saviour, 
and yet I have seen her weak body quiver 
and throb with its anguish of desire for the 
salvation of the lost. Faithful unto death, 
she realised the support and joy of the 
Christian’s hope, and gently as leaves are 
shed by the flower that has finished its 
course, she fell into the arms of Jesus; and 
as Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, was buried 
under the ‘“‘oak of weeping” amid affec- 
tionate regrets and sweet memories, so this 
Christian servant was laid in the grave with 
tears of real sorrow from those whom she 
had served so faithfully and long, as well as 
from friends who had been gladdened and 
fortified in the faith of Christ by her sweet, 
earnest, and beautiful Christian life. ‘That 
day is now far off, but the influence of her 
prayer-filled life still feeds faith in God as the 
Hearer and the Answerer of Prayer. 

About the same time and in the same 
spiritual laboratory I was called to observe 
the following processes. A woman, the wife 
of a blacksmith, was led by the gospel of 
Christ into the joy of salvation. Her ex- 
perience of the grace of God in Christ was 
vivid and full. She knew little of doubt 
concerning herself, but she was full of 
solicitude for her husband and children ; 
for she had a very heavy burden to carry, 
and her heart was sore stricken. Her 
husband was a drunkard. When sober he 
was true, devoted, and loving ; but when he 
fell into intemperance he became hard, 
harsh, and even violent. But never did the 
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(From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 55 Baker Street, lV.) 


JOHN CLIFFORD, M.A., D.D. 


brave and trustful wife cease to hope or 
cease to pray. In the darkest hours she 
begged for the conversion of her husband, 
and felt sure that God would respond to her 
supplications. That was her habitual mood, 
her supreme desire, her living prayer; and I 
could see that this very disposition developed 
her saintliness, deepened her affection for 
XXVI-17 


her husband, and gave increased beauty to 
her family life, as well as added to her useful- 
ness in the Church. 

One day, in the course of my pastoral 
visits, I called at the blacksmith’s home. 
Scarcely was the threshold crossed when the 
husband rushed in, wild, angry, and violent, 
the prey of intoxicants. But before he had 
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proceeded far the wife approached him, flung 
her arms around him, called him by name, 
and said: “‘ Ah, God will give you to me yet.” 
St. Ambrose told Monica, when she went to 
him, sad and desponding about her son, “God 
would not forget the prayers of such a mother,” 
and Augustine came, though late in his young 
manhood, into the kingdom and patience 
of Jesus Christ. SoI felt the earnest plead- 
ings of this true wife and mother would not 
be forgotten of God, but that according to 
her own beautiful saying God would “ give 
her husband to her;” for she did not 
think he was completely hers whilst he was 
under the dominion of intoxicants—give him 
to her freed from that depraving and deso- 
lating slavery. And it was so. For he, 
too, became a Christian, and they together 
effectively served their generation according 
to the will of God, “turning men from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God.” 

There recurs to me the image of a 
visitor who called one Sunday evening 
in 1862, and who wished to know what he 
was to do in order to control and suppress 
an ungovernable temper. For years it had 
tortured him past all bearing, and, what was 
worse, for years it had been a source of pain 
and discomfort in his home. When his 
anger was kindled he was by his own con- 
fession a terror to wife and children, and, 
seeing that he had recently become a Chris- 
tian, he felt acutely the stain such actions 
fixed on garments that should have been 
unspotted by the world. “ What must I 
do? I can’t go on in this way, and yet 
though I feel it is wrong I can’t help my- 
self.” 

The first suggestion I ventured was based 
on the regard he had expressed for his 
pastor. ‘* What would be the effect,” said 
I, “on you, if I were to appear at the 
moment the storm was about to burst ? 
Think!” 

He thought, and then said, “It wouldn't 
burst. I should stop it.” 

“ Well, then, try this plan. Force yourself 
at the moment of peril into the conscious 
presence of God, and say, as you feel the up- 
rising passion, ‘O, God, make me master 
of myself.” Pray that prayer; and pray, 
morning by morning, that you may so pray 
in your time of need; and in due season 
you will obtain the perfect mastery of your- 
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selt you seek. He promised. I watched: 
He prayed. He conquered; once, twice, 
thrice, and then failed ; but he renewed the 
attempt, and triumphed again, and years 
afterwards I knew him as one of the most 
serene of men; and when he died, no phase 
of his character stood out more distinctively 
than his perfect self-control, and no fact in 
his life was remembered with deeper grati- 
tude by his bereaved wife than that memor- 
able victory won by prayer in the early days 
of his discipleship to the Lord Jesus. 

From the beginning of my ministry I have 
made it my business to offer advice and aid 
to Young Men and Maidens assailed with 
doubts and fears concerning the revelation 
of God in Christ ; hindered at the outset by 
misconceptions of the “ way of salvation,” 
and perplexed by confused and contradictory 
teaching. Hundreds of young men (and 
within the last ten years especially, many 
young women) have described to me their 
difficulties as they have reached the stage 
described by Roscoe in the words, “ There 
are times when faith is weak and the heart 
yearns for knowledge.” 

Here is a “case” chosen from a large 
number of similar facts. A young man came 
to tell me the somewhat familiar story, that 
the first fervours of his religious life had 
cooled down, his early raptures were gone, 
and the sense of peace and bounding free- 
dom, and of all-sufficing strength in God, had 
departed with them. ‘The certainties of the 
opening months or years of the Christian 
pilgrimage had given place to torturing 
questions, such as “Am I not deceived ? 
After all, is Christianity true? What are its 
real contents? What is inspiration? Did 
miracles happen?” &c. &c. Week after 
week we reasoned and argued, and months 
passed in a struggle whose usefulness no one 
could register, and whose issue no one could 
forecast. 

But it “ happened,” as these conversations 
were going on, that he was “ drawn” into 
what I may call a “ prayer circle,” privately 
carried on by a small group of young men 
who were not unacquainted with such con- 
flicts as those which then engaged his powers. 
He joined it, and by-and-by felt its influence. 
He was lifted into another atmosphere, and 
breathed a clearer, sunnier air. His mis- 
givings were slowly displaced by missionary 
enthusiasm, and his fears by a stronger faith ; 
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and yet he had not solved the problems 
suggested by the person of Christ, or found 
the secret of the Incarnation, or explained 
the mystery of the Atonement. But he had 
been led to set the full force of his nature 
on communion with God; and prayer had 
quickened the sense for spiritual realities, for 
the recognition of the infinite value of the 
human soul, and for the wonder and splen- 
dour of God’s salvation. In that realm 
of prayer, character was altered, the aim 
of life was altered, the will had a new goal, 
and so the questions of the intellect fell 
into their true place in reference to the 
whole of the questions of life. Emerson 
writes, “ When all is said and done, the rapt 
saint is found the only logician.” It is he 
who thinks the most sanely and dwells 
nearest the central truths of life and being. 
It is he who becomes serenely acquiescent in 
the agnosticism of the Bible, and realises 
that revelation must contain many things 
past finding out, whilst the Spirit, who is the 
revealer, gives us the best assurances of the 
certitude and clearness of what it is most 
important for us to know. 

So often have I seen this rest-giving effect 


on the intellect, of the lifting of the life into 
communion with God, that I cannot hesitate 


to regard it as a law of the life of man, and 
yet I must add that I do not think it wise to 
meet those who ask our aid in the treatment 


-of their mental perplexities merely, or at /irs/, 


with the counsel to pray. Most likely they 
will misunderstand it, and it will become to 


them a stone of stumbling and a rock of 
-offence. 


We had better, if we are able, 
meet them first on their own ground, that 


of the intellect, and meet them with frank- 


ness and sympathy, with knowledge and 
tact; and yet seek by the spirit we breathe, 


and the associations into which we introduce 


them, to raise them where the Saviour’s 
beatitude shall become an_ experience: 
«« Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 


-see God.” 


Prayer has often proved itself an infallible 
recipe for dejection. A man of culture and 
wealth was for a long time pursued by what 
seemed to him an intolerable and invariable 
melancholy. He sought relief near and far, 
and sought in vain. He became a source of 
He went away to 
Bellagio, goaded by the same restlessness, 
‘but its lovely surroundings did not heal, 
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its soft airs did not soothe. No! All was 
dark and repellant. Even prayer seemed of 
nouse. God had forgotten him. He was cast 
off as reprobate. His soul was disquieted 
within him. |The burden of his misery was 
more than he could carry. He threatened 
to take away his life. But in his despair he 
still clung to his God; and at last, as in 
this desperate, and yet not altogether hope- 
less or prayerless mood, he read a sermon on 
‘“‘ Elijah as a brave prophet tired of life ;” 
hope was reborn and joy restored, and as 
Bunyan’s pilgrim lost his burden at the 
cross, so this Elijah escaped from his tor- 
mentors, and came forth and dwelt in the 
light of God’s countenance. It was the 
prayer of a weak and struggling faith ; but 
God did not turn it away, nor reject the 
voice of his supplication. 
What abundant witness that, 


** More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of” 


could be supplied by pastors and elders who 
have visited the widow and the fatherless, 
the sick and suffering in their afflictions. 
One picture comes to me from the crowded 
past, of a strong and victorious, though 
much enduring saint. Crippled by disease, 
she did not rise from her bed unaided for 
more than seven years. She was always in 
pain, sometimes heavy and dull, but not in- 
frequently keen and sharp. Yet through all 
these years, she not only did not complain, 
but she had such an overflow of quiet cheer- 
fulness and of deep interest in life that she 
distributed her gladness to others and made 
them partakers of her serenity. You could 
not detain her in talk about herself, her 
ailments, her broken plans, her manifold 
disappointments. No! she would compel 
you to talk of the Church, its schools, its 
missions, its various activities; of societies 
and movements for getting rid of social evils, 
such as intemperance and impurity. Some- 
times the theme was last Sunday’s sermons, 
or those in preparation for the next; but 
rarely herself. There she lay with a patience 
that was never ruffled, a serenity rarely if 
ever disturbed, a forgetfulness of self bright 
and fresh, a solicitude for others deep and 
full, and a fellowship with God not only 
unbroken, but so inspiring as to make the 
sick room a sanctuary radiant with His 
presence. Prayer led her to the fountains 
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of divine joy, daily she drank and was re- 
freshed. 









So I set down a few tested, verified facts 


from the early part of a ministry of over 


thirty-eight years ; facts chosen from amongst 
many, and in substance repeated again and 
again during recent, but not yet reportable 
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years, 





N the old days of the Irish Church, 
Ulster was dotted over with immense 
barracks of houses; big, ugly, four- 
square buildings, whitewashed, and 

slate-roofed, in which resided the occupants 
of the great college livings. They were to 
be found like outposts of civilisation among 
the wildest parts of Donegal and Fermanagh, 
where resident gentry there were none to 
speak of; and, as the parishes were often 
ten or fifteen Irish miles across, the nearest 
neighbour for an educated man would pro- 
bably be the nearest rector seven or eight 
miles away at the least. The population was 
Catholic and Irish speaking, so that curates 
were a luxury. ‘To accept such livings was 
a banishment almost like Ovid’s; but the 
incomes were good, and the fellows of 
Trinity were at least officially debarred from 
marriage (though some gave a colour to 
Newman’s botanical joke upon a well-known 
bishop, that Ferns naturally belonged to the 
order of cryptogami); and for one reason or 
another, many ot these learned gentlemen 
accepted remote rectories, and made little 
patches of erudition among the surrounding 
barbarism ; for it was little better, even half 
a century ago. These were fine conditions 
for the development of eccentricity, and 
legends of these old potentates linger in the 
country places. Such a one was Dr. H 
of Kilmacrenan (between Letterkenny and 
Sheephaven), whom old men can remember. 
To his house, they say, a gauger once came, 
in full flight from an angry mob, and de- 
manded shelter. Dr. H-—— explained that 
he had no love for gaugers, and that he did 
not wish that his house should be pulled 
down ; and while they were still parleying, 
the pursuers appeared. The rector then 
addressed them, and declared that he would 
harbour no excise-men ; but that the gauger 
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had twenty minutes’ start when he got to 
the house, and twenty minutes he should 
have when he left it. So off went the 
hunted down the avenue, and Dr. H 
stood on his hall-door steps, watch in hand. 
“Five minutes more, boys; three minutes. 
—two—one— Go, you rascals.” 

When the Irish Walter Scott emerges, he 
will find in these divines material ready to 
his hand; but, as things are, Samuel Burdy’s 
* Life of the Rev. Philip Skelton,” published 
in 1792, is the best presentment of them ; 
though Skelton was a very different type 
from Dr. H Macaulay is said to have 
counted the book among his favourites. 

Philip Skelton was born in 1702, the son 
of a gunsmith, in County Down. The family 
had come from England in the time of 
Charles I. Skelton, like Horace, was accus- 
tomed to praise his father, because, in spite 
of his own humble position, he insisted 
upon giving his children a liberal education. 
Three sons of his entered Trinity College as 
sizars; of these Philip, the youngest, was 
distinguished by great strength, a_ genial 
temper, and a most unsubmissive spirit. 
Those were the days of Provost Baldwin, 
Swift’s enemy, a very tyrannical old despot, 
who delighted to relate that Swift, in his 
college career, had never shown aptitude for 
anything but the menial occupation of kind- 
ling a fire. It was a skill certainly possessed 
by M. B. Drapier, who lit fires with a ven- 
geance. Baldwin was a brave old terma- 
gant, however, and in one of the continual 
encounters between students and the butchers 
of Kevin Street, and the other purlieus 
about St. Patrick’s Cathedral, he put him- 
self at the head of his band, disregarding 
the cleavers opposed to them, and shouted, 
“Come on, boys, I'll fight for you myself.” 
Imagine the benignant face of Dr. Salmon, 
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or his stately and handsome predecessor, in 
such a situation. Skelton chronicled this 
trait of the Provost with enthusiasm, though 
he had little to thank him for. An election 
for the university took place, and Baldwin 
sent for the scholars of the house, who with 
the fellows are the electors, and ordered 
them to vote for Mr. Palliseer. Skelton, 
going among the number, promised, as the 
rest did, to obey his command. The party 
of Helsham (the Tory candidate), finding 
now that he would be unable to succeed, set 
up in his room Dr. Elwood, a senior fellow, 
and a Whig, who, on that account, and by 
making larger offers and promises, with 
which gentlemen abound at such seasons, 
brought over the Provost to his side. He 
then sent for the scholars again, and bade 
them not vote for Mr. Palliseer, but for Dr. 
Elwood. When he delivered his injunctions 
to Skelton, he replied thus: “Sir, you 
ordered me to support Mr. Palliseer, and in 
obedience to your command, I waited on 
him, and told him I would vote for him; 
how then can I, consistently with my 
honour, retract my promise?” ‘ Skelton,” 
said the Provost, “ you must do as I desire 
you, or mark the consequence.” “ Let it 
be as it may,” he rejoined, “I will not 
break my word, but I will vote for Mr. 
Palliscer.” ‘‘Sirrah,” he replied, in a pas- 
sion, “you are an obstinate, impudent 
fellow, and I never can get any good of 
you; but I’ll make you repent yet.” On 
the day of election, Skelton limped into the 
hall—he had been hurt in the usual pre- 
liminaries, of which Mr. Lecky knows some- 
thing—with a huge club in his hand, and a 
gown about his shoulders, and gave his voice 
to the Provost for Palliseer. 

He had more fortunate relations with his 
tutor, the famous Dr. Delaney, who remained 
his friend through life; and by his interest 
immediately on ordination, was appointed 
curate to Dr. Madden—“ Premium” Mad- 
den, as he was called, from his munificent 
endowments of a university prize fund in 
‘Trinity College. Madden passed per saltum 
from the scarlet coat to the black. He was 
a yeomanry colonel when the living of Der- 
riaghy, in County Down, happened to fall 
into the gift of his family. However, he 
seems to have made an exemplary pastor, 
and almost rivalled his curate in charity. 
Skelton’s income was for twenty years a 
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matter of forty pounds. It is difficult to 
see, from reading the list of his generosities, 
what he can have spent upon himself. 
Books were his one extravagance, and that 
in time repaid itself, for the controversial 
works which he published had, a consider- 
able sale. In the pulpit he was impassioned 
and vehement, painting, after the fashion of 
his day, the torments of hell with such 
vigour, that he was often fortunate enough 
to, reduce his hearers to a cold sweat. His 
charity was apostolic, but his actions some- 
times savoured of violence; as when he re- 
buked an officer for swearing in an inn, and 
because he would not desist, cuffed him, and 
threw him out of doors. Displays of his 
great strength he was never averse to. A 
farmer called Graham came up to him one 
day, in his garden, and challenged him to 
wrestle. Skelton took him by the neck, and 
threw him down among the kail. This was 
after he became a rector—a long-deferred 
promotion. Dr. Sterne, who was Bishop of 
Clogher when he entered the diocese, treated 
him shabbily, and indeed deceitfully. He 
induced Skelton to refuse a Dublin curacy 
by promising him the living of Monaghan, 
where he was curate, but when it fell vacant, 
presented his own nephew, Mr. Hawkshaw, 
avery young man. Yet the curate, though 
he railed against the bishop, bore no illwill 
to his rector. Sterne was succeeded by Dr. 
Clayton, who was suspected of the Arian 
heresy; and Skelton, a robust dogmatist, 
insisted upon arguing with his bishop, and 
won, as his biographer puts it, Pyrrhic 
victories. Still his great work, ‘ Deism 
Revealed,” had made some stir. Skelton 
took it to London, and was amused to find 
that the “trier” (or reader) who recom- 
mended Millar to publish it was no other 
than David Hume, the arch-deist. His best 
recorded saying was an answer to some one 
who marvelled at the cleverness of Hume 
and other heretical writers. ‘ Do you think 
the devil ever sent a fool on his errand?” 
The success of “ Deism Revealed” enabled 
Delaney and others to force Dr. Clayton's 
hand; if Skelton were not given a living in 
the diocese of Clogher, they said, he should 
be taken out of it. He was accordingly pre- 


sented to the parish of Pettigo, on the 


borders of Donegal and Fermanagh—a 
region so wild that the new rector thought 
it necessary to go down accompanied by a 
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professional boxer, one Jonas Good. Skel- 
ton gave out such appalling tales of this 
man’s prowess, declaring that he could beat 
three or four men, that a select body experi- 
mented on the matter one night, and Jonas 
was seriously injured. However, the best 
relations were soon established, and the 
parish was well cared for. The rector used 
to lock the congregation into the church on 
Sundays, and catechise them in spiritual 
knowledge. If any gentry were present, 
here or in his later parishes, they were ques- 
tioned also, but Skelton admits that he did 
his best to make things easy for them ; yet 
even so he could not always get the right 
answer, much as he desired it for the sake 
of example. He had thoughts of marriage, 
but his income was small, his charity bound- 
less, and he was undecided. Once when he 
had almost made up his mind, the appari- 
tion of a wigblock rising through the floor, 
and shaking itself vehemently, induced him 
to desist ; and within a year or two he had 
reason to be grateful for the admonition. 
This is the only vision of his recorded ; but 
he was a habitual hypochondriac, probably 
owing to the fact that, in order to discipline his 
huge body, he systematically underfed himself. 

Once again he was set on matrimony, and 
was duly engaged, when the young lady 
asked him how he, being a poor curate, 
would propose to provide for their children. 
“Why, my love,” he answered, ‘‘ suppose we 
have three sons, I’ll make one of them a 
weaver, another a tailor, and the third a 
shoemaker; very honest trades, my jewel, 
and then they may earn their bread by 
industry.” ‘ Oh,” she replied, “never will 
I bring forth children for such mean occu- 
pations.” “Well, then,” said he, “I have 
no other expectations, and of consequence 
you and I will not be joined together, for 
between your pride and his poverty, poor 
Phil Skelton will never be racked.” Con- 
sequently the rector of Pettigo never had 
the civilising influence of woman applied to 
his personal appearance. In the roads a 
straw rope often confined his large coat ; in 
the pulpit his gown was rusty, and his wig 
innocent of powder. He lived in one ro6m 
of a cottage, on a clay floor; continually 
producing amid these surroundings literary 
work which, even at this day, has a certain 
value. Lough Derg, of the pilgrimages and 
miraculous cures (not the great lake), was in 
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his parish, and he wrote an account of it, 
and of the discipline practised there, which is 
very good reading, with its robust homely 
style, modelled on Swift. In his earlier 
days, he expressly imitated the great satirist 
with a “ Project for the Advancement of 
Religion.” Swift, to whom all works of the 
kind were attributed, observed truly that the 
irony was not carried to the end; after his 
custom, neither owning nor denying the 
authorship. A tract advocating agriculture 
in place of grazing resembles Swift in sub- 
ject again, though it lacks his cogency. But 
Skelton’s memory will hardly be kept alive 
by his writings; his best works were his 
good works. 

Three separate times he fought famine, 
in three parishes ; for Dr. Garnet, who suc- 
ceeded Clayton, thought it an honour to 
promote him, and moved him from Pettigo 
to Devenish, and thence to Fintona, where 
he was well content. In Pettigo he found 
the poor eating boiled “ prashia” (the yellow 
corncockle), and sold all his books to get 
them oatmeal. A lady heard of this, and 
sent him money to redeem the books ; that 
also went to buy meal. Each market day 
in Pettigo, he and Jonas Good, with huge 
clubs in their hands, presided over the meal 
market; and every penny that could be 
scraped together was spent to keep the poor 
alive—Catholics or Protestants—without dis- 
tinction. He even denied himself snuff, or 
rather made a substitute with heath. In 
Devenish, he brought the whole parish 
through another famine year (1778), and 
‘not one of them starved,” he said proudly. 
Even in extreme old age, in 1783, when he 
had retired from his duties, and was living 
in Dublin, the news of scarcity in his parish 
made him bestir himself like a young man, 
and pour money into the hands of his 
curate. The life abounds in instances of 
rare generosity. He learnt medicine, and 
prescribed gratis, but compensated the 
doctor for his loss of practice. Much more 
remarkable, he preached to a Dissenter’s 
congregation, and carried them off almost in 
a body; but he let the minister assess his 
pecuniary loss, and settled the amount on 
him annually. He was a vehement quarrel- 
some dogmatist; unkempt and snuffy in 
appearance, coarse in speech, and, for all his 
great strength, somewhat timorous. His 
biographer shows the man as he was, with 
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his oddities and imperfections upon him, 
and he emerges a surprisingly attractive 
figure a hundred years after his’ death. 
Books which are not one-tenth part as inter- 
esting, edifying, or entertaining are reprinted 





annually by dozens ; somebody might make 
a few pounds, with credit, by re-issuing this 
little biography, with, perhaps, one or two 
judicious selections from Skelton’s own com- 
positions. 
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By THE Rev. ROBERT C. NIGHTINGALE 


FE have had a visit to-day from 
that dear simple friend of ours, 
the bullfinch. We are now in 
the closing days of March, and 

it is the first time I have seen him in the 
garden since the middle of January. He 
was looking all about as if he were quite a 
stranger, and presently Mrs. B. hopped from 
behind the ivy stump, with an expression on 
her face that was quite profound in its wise 
artlessness. I'll be bound, though, they 
were looking for a corner in which to make 
their home; for, alas! their simplicity, as in 
other folks, is often but a veil for the deepest 
cunning. No bird conceals its ‘“ sheltered 
cot” with more care. Last year two 
pairs built within forty yards of the study 


window, and next to a path which I went up 
and down every day, but I only discovered 
one nest, although I looked for the other 
again and again. 

By the bye, where do some of the stay-at- 
home birds get to in the winter time? And 
how do others of them live? We are sur- 
rounded by woods, and I constantly use a 
path through one of them, besides travelling 
every day along the roads, and yet I have 
not heard or seen a bullfinch half a dozen 
times, even during the last mild winter. 
All who keep birds know that a few hours’ 
deprivation of food is fatal to their. pets, but 
the wild birds subsist through the hardest 
winter, and fatten on their fare, whatever it 
is. ‘The old fable of the bear flourishing on 
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his paw-licking must be true in their case. 
Think of the large, soft-billed birds, no 
snails, no worms, no berries for them ; think 
of our friend yonder with the thick, bull-like 
neck, who, so far as we can see, can find neither 
corn, seeds, nor grubs for months, and yet 
the soft billed birds are now singing all 
around, and the bullfinch is as shining and 
sleek as a newly oiled alderman. Neither is 
there any apparent difference in the number 
or the condition of the birds when the spring 
days come again, even if the frost-bound 
earth has been covered with snow for weeks. 
The surplus bird population doubtless mi- 
grates in hard weather, but, as has been said 
by some one, no one ever takes a long walk 
in the country on the coldest day, without 
seeing a thrush, a chaffinch, or a yellow- 
hammer in the hedge ; nor can we tramp for 
long amongst the snow on the common 
without hearing the linnet’s ha>py voice. 
The bullfinch is wise, and lays as solid a 
foundation for his house as its size will 
allow. It is of strong twigs on the outside, 
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interlaced and bound together by the 
smaller shoots ; inside it is lined with 
moss and fibres. As the hen sits, 
her dull brown and grey match so 
well with the making-up of the nest 
that it is very hard indeed to dis- 
tinguish her. The year before last, 
one built in the beech hedge of my 
garden, and two keen observers were 
unable to discover her or her nest, 
in half an hour’s search, although its 
exact situation had been pointed out 
to them. Of course they did not 
use their hands to feel about amongst 
the branches. ‘True Darby and Joan 
are the bullfinch and his wife. They 
are never far apart, and cannot be 
separated even by the width of a 
bush, without constantly ‘“ whew 
whewing ” across it to one another. 
‘They are all love, kisses, and sweet 
looks for each other: and honest 
stupid creatures!—that is, as we 
reckon stupidity nowadays—they take 
no pains to conceal that of which 
they have no reason to be ashamed. 


‘* Never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it.” 


More than once I have caught one 
of a pair, but the sight of them billing 
and feeding one another through the bars of 
the aviary has broken my heart, and obliged 
me to set the captive free. Their mournful call 
is readily imitated, and by uttering it it is 
easy to lure them all the way along the 
longest lane. Some years ago a pair followed 
me quite a mile anda half. I was driving 
at the time at a walking pace, and I believe 
the birds would have followed.me farther if 
I could have held the pony in, and con- 
tinued calling, as they flew away, apparently 
frightened by his prancing. There’ is no 
bird so gentle and so disposed to be friendly 
as the bullfinch. Knowing that his natural 
abilities are few, he is ready to learn, and 
gives up his wild note—which is like that of 
a Jew’s harp with a wooden tongue—for the 
acquired and polished music of society. To 
hear one whistling and accompanying all the 
while his own music, with bowings and 
swellings of the throat, and spreadings of 
the tail, is-one of the prettiest treats imagin- 
able. 
Within a fortnight of their being caught, 
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bullfinches will take seed from the lips of 
the person that feeds them. Several times 
I have had them return to the aviary after 
being allowed to go free, and they are the 
only British birds that I have known to 
build a nest and to lay eggs in it, if caught 
after being able to fly. Their eggs are 
bluish-white with a ring of purple and brown 
spots at .the large end. I believe the 
bullfinch and the dog are the only two 
creatures whose attachment to their master 
is sincere enough for them to leave com- 
panions of their own kind for the sake of 
his company. I owned a bullfinch that 
would always leave others that were in the 
same room, to perch on my outstretched 
finger. I do not think the most scrupulous 
need fear that they are robbing a bullfinch 
of a missed pleasure by taking him into the 
house, so long, of course, as he is not 
caught in the breeding season, and the 
house is a sunny one, and not in the smoke 
and dust of a crowded town. As is often 
the case with those of a sluggish disposition, 
a bullfinch is very fiendish when he is put 
out. I have seen one after stuffing himself 
with hempseed till he could hardly move, 
seize, by the back of the neck, a 
little blue tit that had come to share 
the feast, and carry him some yards 
away before letting him go. The 
bullfinch then sat in the midst of 
his leavings, and grinned silently, 
literally putting out his tongue at 
all who came to snatch if possible, 
one of the dainty morsels 

he was guarding. Oh! the 

pity of it! He actually cree 
did so to his own dear 
wife! and she at the time, 

too, had to look after three 

of the prettiest nestlings Wi 
that were ever seen in any > 
home! 


How well the bird is named (even if 
those dry scientists say he is not a finch at 
all) ; his thick bull-like appearance stamps a 
distinct character upon him that he who 
first named our birds could not fail to 
observe; but even better is the name— 
“blood olf ”’—by which we Norfolk people 
always call him. His crimson breast is his 
beauty, and as I have hinted, he is a simple- 
ton, or what in old English was called an 
aulf; so that the inbred wit of country folk, 
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so much better always than any other, gave 
our friend a name that suited both his in- 
ward nature and his outward appearance, 
when they called him “ blood olf.” 

I found a chaffinch’s nest to-day in the 
old elm tree by the Monks’ Fish Pond. We 
all know Mr. Ruskin’s precept for success 
in architecture—“ Know what you have to 
do, and do it”—and chaffinches seem to 
know it too. Their nest is the most beauti- 
ful of all nests. It might have been turned 
on a lathe—it is so beautifully spherical ; 
and it might have been lined inside by a 
Shetland lass—it is so cosy and warm with 
feathers and wool. The birds selected 
lichens like those growing on the elm to 
cover the outside of the nest with, so that it 
is hard indeed to find it amongst the 
boughs. ‘They take the lichens that grow 
on an oak, or any other tree in which they 
place their nest, and use them in the same 
way. I have picked up their nests in the 
autumn or winter, after they have been 
blowing about the roads, folded them up, 
and put them into the breast-pocket of my 
coat. When I reached home, I have given 
a smoothing rub or two outside them, and 
gently twirled a cricket-ball inside them, 
and then, except in the places where a 
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piece of lichen was missing, they have ap- 
peared as perfect as when first made. 

The cock chaffinch is the smartest looking 
of birds. His green back, reddish-brown 
breast, and firm agile well-set up appearance, 
give him a huntsman-like look from which 
his ringing merry song does not detract. 
The “ blues ” are with him a sign of health 
and enjoyment of life, and not the reverse ; 
for it is only when he is in song that his bill 
is of that colour, at other times it is of aclear 
white. The hen is first cousin to the hen 
sparrow in appearance, although altogether 
different to her in manners, being a most meek 
and retiring bird. A cock chaffinch has 
been known to kill a rival by his first swoop 
on him from a tree. His thin beak pointed 
like a needle went clean through his 
adversary, so great was the force with which 
he darted down on him! I have heard 
fresh caught ones singing defiantly within a 
quarter of an hour of their capture while they 
were being carried home by the bird-catcher. 
So fond are German bird-keepers of this bird 
that a good cow has been reckoned by them 
as the standard by which its value is to be 
judged! With their national fondness for 
detail they have distinguished twelve kinds 
of chaffinch’s songs with nineteen sub- 
varieties. In one song known as the 
Sharp Wine song the bird is supposed 
to say, in German of course! “ Fritz, 
Fritz, Fritz, will you drink wine with 
me?” In another song the bird (but 
surely only by waiting lovers) is said 
to call, “ Finch, finch, finch, finch, will 
you gladden yourself with a_bride- 
groom?” This is designated the 
Bridegroom’s Song. In England and 
especially at the East end of London 
the association of man with the chaffinch 
generally very much lowers the charac- 
ter of the chaffinch. He is chiefly 
used in public-house singing matches, 
and (incredible fiendish cruelty!) is 
occasionally blinded in order that his 
song may be more constant! While 
we execrate the “ East-ender” for his 
barbarity do not let us forget, how- 
ever, that the West end man of 
“education and high feeling” sees 
nothing to condemn in the tortures 
inflicted by the bearing rein, the 
docking knife, or the cropping scissors 
on the horse and the dog. 
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The French have a common proverb 
“Gay as achaffinch.” (Think of that, and 
then to be wilfully blinded! I cannot get 
it out-of my mind.) Andas the chaffinch sits 
up there amongst the boughs really singing 
his ‘‘ Bridegroom’s Song ” he is “ joyeux ” 
indeed. We often hear of liquid notes and 
ringing music. ‘The chaffinch’s song com- 
bines both as nothing else does. Clear, ring- 
ing down the path it comes; so easy and so 
natural that it sounds more like the bubbling 
of something that is being poured out of a 
vessel, than the conscious effort of a living 
creature. It is quite unique in that way. 
The bird is full ef music, and the music 
runs over in sweet little gurgles and bubbles, 
that is all. The bird itself seems to have 
nothing to do with the song. He must either 
sing or burst, and so like a wise bird he opens 
his mouth, and the pent-up notes escape, 

In Easternmost Anglia we do not know 
the chaffinch by any other name than that 
of “spink.” The sound of this word, or 
rather of “pink,” which is the chaffinch’s 
call uttered three or four times with lightning 
speed has given the name to the whole genus. 
(Compare the Dutch vink, Welsh pinc, English 
finch.) Although the use of the old word is 
now confined to certain districts of England 
and Scotland (in the latter country it is used 
to denote the goldfinch) it was formerly in 
use throughout the kingdom, as we may see 
by the frequent and wide-spread occurrence 
of “Spink ” and “Spinks ” as a surname. 

In some forty references that I have to 
“bird verses,” I do not find one to the 
chaffinch. Indeed the poets scarcely hear 
or see any birds but the nightingale, the 
lark, the robin, and the thrush. Modern 
poets are generally unable to distinguish 
between the song of the last and that of the 
blackbird ; and any warbler is evidently “a 
nightingale” to them. Burns does indeed 
tell us that— 

** Within the bush, her covert nest, 
A little linnet fondly prest ; 


The dew sat chilly on her breast, 
Sae early in the morning.” 


That last line has just the fall of the linnct’s 
song! 
And again he says— 
** I wadna gie the lintie’s sang, 
Sae merry on the broomy lea, 
For a’ the notes that ever rang 
From a’ the harps o’ minstrelsic.’ 
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One of Wordsworth’s most beautiful poems 
is addressed to “ The Green Linnet,” but 
then Wordsworth was so often entirely wrong 
in his natural history that I hopefully believe 
it should be “To the Chaffinch.” |The so- 
called “Green Linnet ” is neither a linnet 
nor a finch, and is a big lumbering glutton 
without song or beauty to recommend him, 
always eating and always getting in the 
way. 

The bird which— 


** Pours forth his song in gushes" 


and is described as 





** A life, a presence like the air, 
A brother of the dancing leaves,” 


can only be the chaffinch, it certainly is not 
the dingy, awkward, green “ Linnet.” I for- 
got: the poets do mention the cuckoo 
occasionally in their bird poems, but with 
that name the list of the poets’ birds is well- 
nigh exhausted. 

The goldfinches have been twittering over 
the grass plot for nearly a month and to-day 
when I looked out of the window, I saw 
them in the meadow swaying to and fro on 
the dock stems. The goldfinch is one of 
the boldest of birds. A short time ago I 
saw one standing up to a weasel in the most 
heroic way during a quarrel between the two 
in anapple-tree. It was all about a nest and 
four young goldfinches. As it seemed almost 
certain that it would end unfavourably for 
the bird, I interfered with a fishing-rod, 
and against the weasel. I have also seen a 
hen goldfinch burst out ina fury on a thrush 
quite five or six times her size that had 
looked into her nest ; and drive him out of 
the garden faster than he had ever gone out 
before! Another one, that was in an aviary, 
would fly screeching at any dog that came 
near him. No wonder our Norfolk country 
people call him ‘“ King Harry.” In his gold 
lace and black silk tissue, puffing out his red 
and white cheeks as he flirts and bows to 
his lady love, and singing his lirrupy rattling 
melody all the while, he looks for all the 
world as bluff King Hal must have looked 
when he came about these parts, and went 
singing ballads to Anne Bullen under the 
trees that grew round her Norfolk home. 
It was before the Nero side of Harry VIII. 
showed itself, and so the folks on the country 
side loved him, and gave his name to the 
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gayest and most fearless bird that they 
knew. 

The goldfinches and bullfinches of the 
German forests are larger than those reared 
in England. Those reared in Russia, es- 
pecially the bullfinches, are larger than 
English or German birds. French gold- 
finches are smaller than English ones. Jt is 
not easy to account for these differences 
except that that between the German and 
the English is due to the superabund- 
ance of food that the former must find 
in the vast German forests. It is a note- 
worthy fact also that a gradual increase of 
white takes place in the plumage of gold- 
finches as their habitat approaches the North 
Pole. Those of Siberia are almost half 
white. The goldfinch breeds readily with 
the canary, and some of the mules thus pro- 
duced are most beautiful ‘creatures, and 
only equalled by skylarks in the constancy 
and sprightliness of their song. I have 
known some of these mule birds to sing so 
incessantly when excited that they have fallen 
senseless from their perch. 

The goldfinch’s nest is a compact semi- 
spherical structure, but wants the beautiful 
finish which the chaffinch gives to his. By 
the bye, here is a casuistical difficulty that 
troubles me. Both are unjust; but which 
is more unjust, to cage a wild bird, or to 
take its nest? I have kept many birds in 
cages, but I do not think I have taken half 
a dozen birds’ nests with the eggs in, in 
my life. The evident distress of the birds, 
the manner in which they desert their nests, 
if the eggs, or if a portion only of them be 
taken, affected me when I was young, and I 
have never been able to settle whether the 
oologist, or the bird keeper, if the latter gives 
his birds plenty of room and fresh air, is the 
greater offender against natural morality. I 
am an inveterate bird-keeper. 

As I look through the window, I see the 
hooded crows making for their hiding-place 
by the Fish Pond. They ought soon to be 
gone. Why are they not quick and away 





before the keeper shoots them? I know 
where a pair of kestrels roost, but am afraid 
to write it even here, lest that same deadly 
enemy of theirs should bring them to the 
ground, ‘The rooksand chattering daws are 
flying homewards; sometimes in the early 
spring they rest for the night in our Home 
Woods rather than fly the other mile or two 
to the rookery, but at this time of the year 
they go the who'e distance. The cattle are 
coming up the lane, now and then one of 
them prods its neighbour with a sideward 
jerk of its head, and then awkwardly gambols 
to the side of the road. The sheep and this 
year’s lambs are standing on the bank, every 
tail wagging. The lambs’ tails with a vibra- 
tory motion that takes some time to travel 
from the top to the bottom of them. (What 
a long, long tail a lamb’s is!) Round the 
corner comes Lizzie Burrell pulling her 
brother Albert along ; fat, tired, and happy, 
both of them. How old it all is, and yet 
how new it will be to him, who will look on 
it a hundred years hence if he look on it 
aright. I remember how sweet-singing Sappho 
saw all these things twenty-five centuries 
since, and still they remain for the heart to 
love. Beautiful nature! Dear children! 
Loved companions! at the thought of you, 
the tears, half of content and half of gratitude, 
keep me from seeing more, and I whisper 
to myself the old-world words— 


Sweet Evening Star ! thou bringest all things home 

Which Day had scattered far : 

Thou bringest home the flock, 

And the herd thou fetchest back, 

and the child unto its mother, thou sweet Evening 
Star. 

Then the words of an older poet still, who 
drew nearer to the eternal source of things, 
come to my mind— 

‘* Man goeth forth unto his work 
And to his labour until the evening. 
O Lord, how manifold are Thy works! 


In wisdom hast Thou made them all, 
The earth is full of Thy riches,” 


And I put my pen and paper away. 
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AN EVENING WITH A. K. H. B. AT ST. ANDREWS 
By ALEX. W. STEWART 





HE Very Rev. Andrew Ken- 
nedy Hutchison Boyd preaches 
to a large congregation. In 
the height of the season three 

thousand persons have crowded into 
the Toun Kirk of St. Andrews. But 
A. K. H. B. speaks to a much greater 
company. If I may adopt the simile 
of an American divine, the back seats 
of his auditorium are in the Rocky 
Mountains. Why such popularity? 
Read “ The Recreations of a Country 
Parson,” if, by any chance, you have 
not already done so. In those chatty 
and fascinating essays you will find 
the answer, and it will also give you a 
hint of why I sought the author in 
his quiet home by the North Sea. For 
in this age of curiosity we take a keen 
interest, not only in what is written, 
but in the writer. 

Though small in respect of the 
number of its inhabitants, St. Andrews 
is no mean city, and he must be 
singularly unimpressionable who sees 
it for the first time without emotion. 
For what were Scottish history without 
St. Andrews, or who can behold its 
grey towers without recalling that fierce 
fight for civil and religious liberty that 
was fought under their shadow three 
centuries ago? To us who dwell in 
busy centres of industry and com- 
merce, this ancient little town seems 
scarcely worthy of the name of city. Its 
population is exceeded by that of a single 
ward in one of our modern cities. ‘There 
are no tramway cars in its streets, no omni- 
buses, save those which carry visitors to and 
from the hotels, no crowds, no_ bustle. 
Express trains pass it at a distance. To 
complete the journey, there is a choice of 
two routes, either of which affords ample 
time for viewing the scenery. You may 
leave the main line at Thornton, and crawl 
along the fringe of Fife through those quaint 
red-roofed fishing villages that are the de- 
light of artists; or you may keep your seat 
in the fast train until it has crossed the up- 
lands, and draws alongside the platform at 











(From a photograph by T. Rodger, St. Andrews, N.B.) 
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Leuchars. As the slow Iccal from that 
gusty junction approaches St. Andrews, the 
traveller is reminded of Holland by the 
sight of the sea splashing above the level of 
the rails, the waves kept within bounds by a 
dyke. Then the line turns inland, and 
between it and the bay are the links—no 
mere expanse of common grass, but the 
links—the delectable ground to which every 
true golfer makes a pilgrimage at least once 
in a life-time. There are always visitors in 
St. Andrews. In the season they come to 
bathe and boat, to lounge about the sands 
and rocks, to explore the dungeons of the 
crumbling castle, or to meditate among the 
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ruins of the great cathedral. Even in winter 
there are visitors, friends of the young 
students at the colleges. As for golfers, 
they come in season and out of season. 
St. Andrews has a fair outlook. In the 
waning light of a winter afternoon I stood 
on the cliffs. The sea moaned below. A 
cold wind swept in from the broad, restless 
German Ocean, sending a thrill of invigora- 
tion through the nerves. Across the sands 
of Tay the ruddy after-glow gleamed on the 
windows of Monifieth. Beyond, on the 
northern horizon, the first snows of the 
season whitened the Grampians. Darkness 
came swiftly, and far at sea shone forth the 
lantern on the Bell Rock, while nearer 
hand twinkled the guiding lights on Buddon 
Ness. Ai flickering glare in the north-west 
sky reflected Dundee. 

But I had a brighter prospect landward, 
an invitation to dine with Dr. Boyd. His 
house in Abbotsford Crescent is spacious, 
and stands high. In front it overlooks a 
large garden, of the conventional city type. 
From the upper windows at the rear there 
is a view seaward, and to the hills of Angus. 
Dr. Boyd is in his seventy-second year, but 
he wears well. In appearance he is some- 
what of an ascetic, but there the resem- 
blance ends ; for he is as bright and cheerful 
in conversation as in his books. ‘There is 
an old-world dignity in his manner, but it is 
blended with a courtesy which puts his guest 
at ease. He is difficult to interview; you 
cannot get opportunity to ask questions. 
He simply pours forth a stream of anec- 
dotes, comments, recollections. Even the 
phonograph could not reproduce the charm 
of the conversation ; the benignant presence 
of the speaker is needed. During dinner 
he talked on many subjects. Mention of 
the Bell Rock light brought a reference to 
Southey’s “Inchcape Bell,” and an expres- 
sion of regret that the works of that poet, so 
familiar in Dr. Boyd’s early days, were so 
little read now. Publishers were another 
theme, and, without betraying the con- 
fidence which my host so frankly gave, I 
may say that he is quite satisfied with the 
treatment which he has got from editors of 
magazines, and from the firms that have 
printed his books. Of course we talked 
about golf; one cannot be in St. Andrews 
without doing that. Strange to say, though 
Dr. Boyd has dwelt for thirty-one years 
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beside the world-famous links, he has never 
yielded to the seductive influence of the 
game. But, if he does not play himself, his 
sons do, and they have shown their skill in 
competitions on many greens. His eldest 
boy, as the Doctor calls him, is partner in a 
large mercantile house in Calcutta; his 
second son, Mr. Frank Boyd, is editor of 
the society journal, Zhe Pelican; the third, 
the Rev. Herbert Boyd, is curate of Guild- 
ford ; the fourth, Mr. Charles Boyd, is private 
secretary to Mr. George Wyndham, M.P.; 
while the youngest, Harry by name, is in 
Eckstein’s house at Johannesburg. 

Speaking about the drinking customs of 
the country, Dr. Boyd mentioned that, even 
in the old days, when he sat at his desk far 
into the night, a cup of tea was his only 
stimulant, and his advice to literary men is 
to use none other, and even that in modera- 
tion. A. K. H. B. is not, however, a teeto- 
taler, although he is very abstemious. There 
is little drunkenness in St. Andrews com- 
pared with that in great cities, but the 
caddies—the attendants who carry the 
golfer’s clubs—have many temptations to 
indulgence, and some of them succumb, 
especially as they have a good deal of 
leisure. Dr. Boyd told a story of a caddie 
who reeled forward to his employer at the 
club house. The gentleman reproved him 
for his conduct, and added: ‘ Look what a 
bad example you are setting to your family!” 
* You’re quite richt, sir,” replied the caddie, 
‘but see what my example has dune! A’ 
my sons are teetotalers.” By the way, Tom 
Morris is an elder in Dr. Boyd’s church. 

A. K. H. B.’s dining-room is a large apart- 
ment in the back part of the house. Dinner 
ended, we passed into the study, a room of 
equal size, facing Abbotsford Cresent, and 
also on the street level. Dr. Boyd has an 
extensive and representative library, but 
what specially interested me was his manu- 
scripts, which are carefully folded and kept 
under lock and key. In the early days 
he was not very particular about the pre- 
servation of his MSS., but the originals of 
most of his writings are here. His hand- 
writing is so minute that one page of his 
“copy” is equal to five or six printed 
pages of “St. Andrews, and Elsewhere,” 
and Messrs. Longmans’ compositors use 
magnifying glasses when they set it up. 
Yet Dr. Boyd still writes without the aid of 
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spectacles, which at his years is 
indeed remarkable. The neat- 
ness of the manuscript is an 
index to the author’s character. 
He is precise. There are pages 
without a single alteration, so 
completely has the subject been 
thought out beforehand. When 
he does change a word, he erases 
with a penknife, the thick blue 
paper on which he writes enabling 
this to be done easily. Unlike 
his friend, Froude, who left 
punctuation to the printers, Dr. 
Boyd is very particular about the 
insertion of commas, and colons 
and semi-colons. In his opinion, 
they are characteristic of an 
author. 

One of the pictures on the 
study wall is a portrait of the 
late Bishop of Winchester, an 
intimate friend of Dr. Boyd, 
who visited him in eighteen suc- 
cessive years. Among the clergy- 
men whom he met at that table 
was the late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, then Bishop of the newly 
created Diocese of Truro. He 
was enthusiasticabout his scheme 
for the erection of a cathedral 
in the ancient Cornish burgh, 
and the Bishop of Winchester, 
impressed by his ardour, re- 
marked to his other guest, 
«« Keep an eye on that man, he 
is sure to rise.” The prophecy 
was fulfilled soon afterwards 
when Edward White Benson 
became Primate of all England. Coming 
downstairs to breakfast one day, the host 
said: ‘When I awoke this morning, I 
began to think about the great work that Dr. 
Benson is trying to do—the building of 
Truro Cathedral—and I feel inclined to 
say he will do it.” Dr. Benson, overhear- 
ing the remark, turned to the speaker, and 
with touching emphasis said: “Oh, yes, 
He will do it, but it will not be done -by 
me.” Dr. Boyd once met Thomas Carlyle. 
It was at the house of their mutual friend 
Froude. The sage’s digestion must have 
been better than usual that evening, for 
he was uncommonly genial, and at parting 
shook Dr. Boyd’s hand with great cordiality, 
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and exclaimed, “God bless you! God bless 
you!” 

From the study we adjourned upstairs to 
the drawing-room. Here Dr. Boyd spends 
the couple of hours that intervene between 
dinner and his withdrawal to bed, shortly 
after ten o’clock. He has always dined late, 
believing that literary work should be ended 
for the day before dinner, and that the rest 
of the evening should be passed in conver- 
sation or in light reading. On Saturdays he 
does no work after 1 P.M.; that afternoon 
has always been his weekly half-holiday. 

As we drew our chairs on either side of 
the glowing fire, I noticed two books on a 
small table at my right hand. One of them 
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was Ian Maclaren’s “ Kate Carnegie,” the 
other J. M. Barrie’s “ Sentimental Tommy.” 
This led to talk about the Scotch authors of 
to-day, the “ Kailyarders,” as a critic has 
dubbed them. Dr. Boyd has a great admira- 
tion for Mr. Barrie, both as a man and as a 
writer; he considers his ‘Window in 
Thrums” one of the finest books in our 
language, while in all his works he finds 
wise and beautiful sentences which he de- 
scribes as the product of true genius. All 
the same, Dr. Boyd thinks that Mr. Barrie 
has idealised the homely folks of Thrums, 
and he knows something about them, for 
not only has he, like everybody else, visited 
Kirriemuir, but his reader, Mr. John Boyd, isa 
son of the minister of the now famous Forfar- 
shire village. Dr. Boyd also admires the 
writings of Mr. Crockett and Dr. Watson, 
although he places them on a lower level than 
those of Mr. Barrie. Speaking of ‘Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush,” he mentioned what is 
not generally known, at least outside Scot- 
land, that while Ian Maclaren’s imaginary 
Drumtochty is the Perthshire village of 
Logie Almond, there is a real Drumtochty 
in the parish of Fordoun in Kincardineshire 


situated among beautiful scenery, with 2 
richly wooded glen cut into the G.ampians. 
In the kirkyard is a monument to the St. 
Andrews martyr, George Wishart, whose 
family estate of Pitmarrow is in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and last century a parish clerk 
and schoolmaster at Fordoun was James 
Beattie, author of “The Minstrel,” a poem 
once widely known, but now, Dr. Boyd 
regrets, little read. Dr. Boyd has no 
favourite authors. He has read widely in 
all branches of literature. When he turns 
to fiction he eschews works that require 
much thinking before they can be under- 
stood. His knowledge: extends even to 
jurisprudence, for before he studied divinity 
at the old College of Glasgow, he had read 
law in London and become a member of 
the Middle Temple. In his student days at 
King’s College, London, attendance at 
public worship on Sundays was compulsory, 
and an usher walked along the aisles during 
the opening prayers, carrying a list of the 
youths, whose presence he recorded by in- 
serting a pin point opposite their names. 
Remembering the dreariness of enforced ser- 
vices, Dr. Boyd is. pleased that the students 
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in St. Andrews are free to choose their own 
place of worship. The lot of some of them 
is hard enough without such compulsion. 
There are bursars who have had a terrible 
struggle to make their income equal to their 
meagre expenditure. In one sad case a lad 
from the Highlands, who had won a small 
bursary, eked out his livelihood by coaching 
his more fayoured fellow-students. But the 
strain was too great. Weakened by over- 
work and scanty food, he yet struggled 
bravely on till the worn-out body could bear 
no more. On a Thursday night he taught 
his last lesson ; on the Saturday he was laid 
in his grave. To “cultivate learning on a 
little oatmeal” is a familiar phrase, lightly 
spoken about many a Scottish student. It 
has a depth of pathos which only they who 
have sounded it can realise. But Dr. Boyd 
could also tell of the bright side of college 
life in St. Andrews—such as the annual per- 
formance of some of our old English dramas. 
One year the play was “She Stoops to Con- 
quer.” It ran for several nights, and of 
course everybody in the town went to see 
the amateur acting. Now, it so happened 
that the young gentleman who impersonated 
Tony Lumpkin read the lessons in the 


parish church, and when he stood at the 
lectern on the Sunday morning after these 
successive performances, though reading with 
due solemnity, the voice recalled too vividly 
to the congregation the tone of the young 
squire. 

By heredity Dr. Boyd is an ecclesiastic, for 
not only is hea son of the manse but a 
great great great grandson. He was born at 
Auchinleck, the parish of which Johnson’s 
Boswell was also a native. 

“When I was a boy,” said Dr. Boyd, as 
he compared the Sabbath observance of to- 
day with what it was sixty years ago, “ we 
were taught that to wander in the fields was 
breaking the Sabbath. But in my father’s 
house we never disliked the day, although 
boys of the present time might think that 
we spent it in rather a dull way. On the 
one Sunday we had to repeat a half of the 
shorter Catechism ; on the next Sunday we 
repeated the other half, and so on alternately. 


At any rate we knew the Catechism 
thoroughly. No secular books were allowed 


on that day : we read the Bible, and Bunyan’s 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ and ‘ Holy War.’” 

His first charge was Newton-on-Ayr, a 
church which has had a remarkable series of 
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ministers since the Disruption, among them 
Principal Caird, the late Dr. Stuart of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh, the late Dr. 
Burns of Glasgow Cathedral, Dr. John 
Macleod of Govan, and Dr. Robert Wallace, 
who has been clergyman, professor, news- 
paper editor, barrister, member of Parliament, 
and lecturer, From Ayr Dr. Boyd was 
called to the pastoral parish of Kirkpatrick 
Irongray, in whose churchyard lies the body 
of Helen Walker, the prototype of Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ Jeanie Deans.” There his parochial 
duties were light, but his leisure hours were 
profitably spent, for he began to write “ The 
Recreations of a Country Parson.” The 
first of these charming papers appeared 
in Frasers Magazine unsigned, but the 
editor, John Parker, suggested that the 
author should either append his own name 
or adopt a nom de plume. Thinking over 
the matter the happy idea struck Dr. Boyd 
that his initials were so uncommon that 
they might suit the purpose. ‘Thus originated 
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the now familiar “ A. K. H..B.” as a sig 
nature. For forty years Dr. Boyd has con- 
tributed to Frasers Magazine and to its 
lineal successor Longmans’ Magazine. Dr. 
Boyd has never been one of those writers 
who find inspiration come with the dawn. 
He always breakfasted ere he lifted his pen. 
At Irongray he wrote either sermons or 
articles from ten o’clock in the morning till 
one o’clock. After lunch he attended to his 
parochial duties outside and returning to the 
manse for five o’clock tea resumed writing 
until the dinner bell rang two hours later. 
Sometimes he sat again at his desk, and on 
one occasion when engaged on an article 
which was wanted in a great hurry he wrote 
through a summer night until the new day 


broke. ‘The effort of composition prevented 
fatigue. Both in Galloway, and after his 


removal to the parish of St. Bernard’s in 
Edinburgh, Dr. Boyd occasionally dictated to 
his wife, but with these exceptions all his 
sermons and articles have been written with 
his own hand. He has a facile pen. Even 
in recent years when writing his books about 
St. Andrews five to seven of their printed 
pages would be produced in a couple of hours. 
His latest book “The Last Years of St. 
Andrews,” a volume of 400 pages, was begun 
on 18th September, 1895, and completed on 
12th December in the same year. Since 
then he has only published an occasional 
article in Longmans’ Magazine. His industry 
is represented by 32 volumes. Half of the 
number contain sermons, and the strength of 
the religious spirit in the Anglo-Saxon race is 
proved by the fact that more than 100,000 
copies of the first volume of these have been 
sold. In this connection my host remarked 
that people are much more ready to buy 
sermons by men who are the authors of 
other works than when they are the com- 
position of those who have written nothing 
else. Kingsley’s sermons are an instance. 
The first two volumes of A. K. H. B.’s essays 
sold well in Britain, but the demand for 
them here was nothing in comparison with 
what it was in the United States. When 
the twenty-third and eighteenth editions 
respectively had been reached in America, 
the volumes were only in their third edition 
on this side of the Atlantic. The two 
volumes, “ Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews,” 
were very popular, a fourth edition being 
on sale within a few weeks. 
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books about St. Andrews all A. K. H. B.’s 
writir.gs (not sermons) appeared originally in 
magazines, and at one time his essays were 
running concurrently in Frasers and the 
Atlantic Monthly. It is interesting to note 
that his books have had a far greater sale in 
America than in Britain and have been more 
sought for in England than in Scotland. 
The influence of Dr. Boyd’s early sojourn 
in London and his intimacy with clergymen 
of the Church of England is shown in his 
sympathy with Episcopacy. ‘I belong,” he 
said, ‘‘ to a growing party in the Kirk of Scot- 
land which has strong views about worship.” 
He is one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Church Service Society which was founded 
thirty-two years ago for “the study of the 
liturgies — ancient and modern—of the 
Christian Church, with a view to the prepa- 
ration and publication of forms of prayer for 
public worship, and services for the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, the celebration of 
marriage, the burial of the dead, &c.” Speak- 
ing of the effect which the Society has had 
on the services in the Established Church 
Dr. Boyd remarked “One seldom hears the 
eloquent and impressive prayers that used 
to be heard; they are more liturgical nowa- 
days. When a young man becomes a 
minister, instead of trying to recollect what 
he has heard in the way of prayers, a tra- 
ditional liturgy, he goes to the Euchologion, 
for he knows that he will find beautiful 
prayers there. The re- 
sult is that the service is 
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whatever came into his head. But by-and-by 
many educated people became disgusted and 
left the Kirk for the Episcopalian Church, 
where the sermons might be poor but where 
the service was at least free from impro- 
priety. I regard the English Book of Com- 
mon Prayer as the perfection of public 
prayer.” 

Dr. Boyd is often described as “ minister of 
the first charge of St. Andrews.” The correct 
phrase as recorded in the deed of presenta- 
tion is “First minister of St. Andrews.” 
It is a Collegiate charge. In what is variously 
known as the Parish Church, the Town 
Church, the Toun Kirk, and the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, there are forenoon and 
afternoon services; in St. Mary’s Church 
the services are in the forenoon and evening. 
It would be gross flattery to describe the 
Parish Church as beautiful. Externally it is 
not absolutely devoid of ornament; there is 
a single gargoyle, a stunted tower, and a 
clock. Internally, pillars are the most con- 
spicuous feature. A steep, circular gallery 
overlooks the high pulpit, which is sur- 
mounted by one of those old-fashioned 
sounding-boards that seem about to descend 
and extinguish the preacher. In a wing of 
the building that projects to South Street, 
there is a massive monument in white marble 
with a Latin inscription to the memory of 
Archbishop Sharpe, who was slain by Cove- 
nanters a few miles distant on Magus Moor. 





conducted with perfect 
taste.” Dr. Boyd’s ideal 
service is a liturgical one 
with opportunity for ex- 
tempore prayers. “If 
ministers could always 
pray as they do some- 
times,” he said, “ their 
own prayers might be 
exceedingly good, but a 
liturgy is safer inasmuch 
as it prevents them say- 
ing the extraordinary 
things that were often 
said in prayers. In the 
old days when the minis- 
ter was much better 
educated than the ma 
jority of the congrega- 
tion they let him say 
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Though much of the present building only 
dates from the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, the history of the church goes back 
to 1112. The kirk-session is the oldest in 
Scotland, and its minutes, which have been 
partly published in two large volumes, con- 
tain curious entries relating to the days 
when offenders against this powerful authority 
had to do penance by standing for successive 
Sundays arrayed in a white sheet or suffering 
imprisonment in the church tower. ‘There is 
no organ in the Toun Kirk, to the great regret 
of many. A plan of restoration has hung in Dr. 
Boyd’s study for many years, but there is no 
immediate prospect of its being carried into 
effect. The singing is accompanied by a 
harmonium played by a lady. Prayers are 
read. The prose Psalms for the day, the 
Te Deum and an anthem are sung as well 
as Psalms in metre and selections from the 
Scottish Hymnal. An assistant, standing at 
a plain wooden lectern, reads the lessons. 
In St. Mary’s Church the service is more 
advanced, the congregation reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Creed, and responding with 
Amens. Prayers are read by the officiat- 
ing clergyman kneeling at the Communion 


table. The pulpit is only used for the 
sermon. Formerly Dr. Boyd preached 
twice each Sunday, but since his severe 


illness he only preaches in the forenoon, 
occupying the pulpits of the two churches 
alternately. 

Speaking of the broader theology of our 
time, Dr. Boyd contrasted it with “the sul- 
phurous doctrines that used to be preached, 
when we were taught to believe that the 
chief part of mankind were made-to be sent 
to hell.” The change he attributes to the 
better education of the people, and to the 
influence of the spiritual teaching of such 
men as John Macleod Campbell of Row, 
Erskine of Linlathen, Principal Tulloch, 
Norman Macleod, and Principal Caird. In 
its attitude towards social questions, the 
Church should, in Dr. Boyd’s opinion, take 
the part of the mass of the people, and 
encourage every innocent amusement instead 
of frowning on it. 

“Ts there any prospect of a union of the 
churches of Scotland ?” I asked. 

“Not the ghost of a chance while the 
Dissenters are trying to disestablish the 
Church. Both the Frees and the U. P.’s 
have declared in their Church courts that 
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nothing but disestablishment will satisfy 
them. All my friends in the Church of 
Scotland are firmly resolved that, even if 
their Church were disestablished, they would 
never unite with the people who had dis- 
established it. They would rather join the 
Church of England.” 

Dr. Boyd thinks that Presbyterianism is 
not such a satisfactory form of Church govern- 
ment as Episcopalianism. ‘ Presbyterian- 
ism,” he said, ‘does very well for legisla- 
tion, but it is incapable of maintaining a 
supervision of the various parishes. Should 
a clergyman of the Church of England be 
negligent, his bishop can give him a private 
admonition, but in a Presbytery nobody has 
a right to interfere individually, and every 
one is reluctant to bring the matter before 
a Church court until the offence has become 
grave. The Presbyterian form of Church 
government also affords great opportunities 
for schism. You have the Free Churchmen, 
the United Presbyterians, the Cameronians, 
the Original Seceders, not to name the Scot- 
tish Episcopalians, the Roman Catholics, and 
the Church by law established, all claiming 
to be the real Church of Scotland. In the 
parish of St. Andrews, with a population of 
only 8000, there are eight or nine different 
sects. Once there was a branch of the 
Latter Day Saints, and a very small con- 
gregation of Baptists, who were known by 
the curious name of the “Peikie Mill- 
dippers.” 

A. K. H. B. is not oblivious of the short- 
comings of his ministerial brethren. ‘The 
influence of the clergy is decreasing,” he 
said, ‘‘and it is desirable that it should do 
so. No liberalising in doctrinal matters 
would ever have come from the clergy; it 
was forced upon them by the people out- 
side.” 

Three Scottish Universities have conferred 
honours upon Dr. Boyd. He is a B.A. of 
Glasgow, a D.D. of Edinburgh, and an 
LL.D. of St. Andrews. He is also a Fellow 
of King’s College, London. Seven years ago 
his Church raised him to the dignity of 
Moderator of the General Assembly. Unlike 
many clergymen, he has not been a great 
traveller. He knows Switzerland fairly well, 
but his holidays have been mainly spent in 
Britain. ‘When a man has little to see he 


looks very intently at the little he does see.” 
That is Dr. Boyd’s aphorism. 
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THE GODS ARRIVE 


By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, Avtuor oF “ JoAaNNA TRAILL, SPINSTER,” 
‘Tue YEARS THAT THE LocusT HATH EATEN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VII 
ARK did not come in to dinner, 
and Katherine was too miserable 
to make any pretence at eating. 
She would have liked to nurse her 
sorrows, to brood over the selfishness of Mark 
who could not look at things from her stand- 
point, to scourge herself for the scene with 
Franklin ; but there was no time for this. 

Her interview must be ready that night ; 
and from seven to nine o’clock she wrote, 
the gay optimism of her celebrity giving 
ironical value to the despair in her own 
heart. 

When the work was done she dragged 
nerself to the office of The Flight, gave in 
her copy, and turned wearily home. 

Mark was still absent. She was glad of 
that ; she did not wish him to see her when 
she was weak and unnerved. She would 
need all her strength to hold her own against 
that absurd idea that it was her duty to go 
home. 

*“ Duty? What is duty?” she said to 
herself as she crept into bed. There was 
no answer to her question, but in the silence 
she heard Franklin’s voice: “I have heard 
somewhere that there is something better 
than happiness.” 

“ Yes,” she said eagerly to herself; ‘ work 
is better than happiness—and if I go home, 
I give up my work for the people.” 

Across her incoherent thoughts there 
came another voice: ‘“ We heard you talk 
of. helping the poor, and Jim said as how 
it would be a better thing to help two sweet- 
hearts to be happy together.” 

“ But I shall do that,” she silenced the 
voice. ‘I shall help Mark and Tonina by 
living with them and———” 

But the words were interrupted by Mark 
speaking: “ Twoiscompany.” ‘ And three 
is trumpery;” she finished the sentence, 
miserably. ‘ He meant that he didn’t want 
me. I am nothing tohim, and I used to 
be everything. And how selfish he has 
grown, unkind too! Franklin even was 
kinder. He was hard, but he treated me 


more like a human being.” Her thoughts 


hung about Franklin’s manner, when he had 
answered her passionate words and her mood 
softened. 

“He is a strong man, if only he had 
cared for me he would have made me a 
better woman. I would do things for love. 
But he doesn’t love me, else he wouldn’t 
have wished me to go away.” 

She lay moaning; the tears gathered in 
her eyes but could not fall. In her heart 
was a great longing, and silence that was 
pain. 

# * # * * 

Mark came whistling in to breakfast, 
threw a glance at the table, and walked by 
force of habit to the empty fireplace where 
he stood with his back propped against the 
mantelpiece. 

“Ts the bacon quite cold, Kit? 
awfully late this morning.” 

“You were awfully late last night,” said 
Katherine ; “ Franklin waited here for you 
a long time.” 

“Did he?” said Mark, gaily. “I met 
Tonina and went home with her. She 
called here she told me. How did you get 
on with her?” he added, shyly. 

“T liked her,” said Katherine, shortly. 
“She has little foreign ways that are amus- 
ing. She won’t be difficult to live with ; 
I think we shall get on together very 
well.” 

Mark walked to the table, took up a 
letter and broke the envelope. Then he 
sat down carelessly: “So you liked Tonina ? 
By the way I wanted to tell you, Kit. To- 
nina said she had proposed your living with 
us and of course that would have been very 
nice, but don’t you see it won’t do? Some 
one must go to Great Lowlands—and, Kit, 
you ought to go.” 

“Why should I go ?” she asked. 

Mark attacked an egg to which he gave 
his attention while he spoke. 

“ Well, you see I am moving into a flat and 
it will be expensive. I’ve taken one in 
Ridgmont Gardens.” 


I’m 








herself. “He is turning 

me out of my home; he 
won’t even give me house- 
room. Noone wants me, 

no one but Tom and Great 
Lowlands. Well, I will go 

to the farm. If I have no 
future before me, as Franklin 
Katherine’s face was very still. Her heart says, and no present according to Mark, I have 
had dropped, stunned. Was there no place _ little enough to sacrifice. I may as well choose 
in his life for her ? Great Lowlands. If it gives me dust and ashes, 
“ He does not want me,” she said to has my life here given me anything more?” 


“Katherine was flattered and a little touched by the meaning 
he put into his words” 
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“Pray say no more, Mark,” she said 
aloud, quietly. “I will not inflict myself 
upon you and your wife. I have made up 
my mind to go home.” 

She winced as she saw the relief in his 
face. 

“You are a brick, Kit,” he said, heartily. 
“TI always knew you would do the right 
thing.” He threw himself back in his chair 
and beamed on her. 

“It is not a-question of the right thing,” 
she said, coldly. “It is the only thing. You 
give me no alternative.” 

** Well, you ought to go for the mother’s 
sake, and I’m glad you are going; though, 
of course, I shall miss you! ” 

“Don’t take the trouble to say polite 
nothings,” she said, passionately. ‘We have 
been everything to each other all our lives. 
And now I am nothing to you.” 

“ My dear girl, that is absurd. 
is not such an awful change.” 

“It means an awful change for me,’ 
cried. 

‘‘]’]l write and tell mother you are going,” 
said Mark, his face eclipsed by his cup. 

“You need not write. I'll wire.” 

“But that is not necessary; a letter will 
reach them soon enough.” 

“T shall start to-morrow,” said Katherine, 
rising from the table. 

He put down the cup and looked at her; 
her set face made him uncomfortable. 

“Look here, Kit,” he said, coaxingly. 
“Trl do no good for you to go off in a 
huff. You only make yourself wretched. 
Then there’s your work ; that will have to 
be arranged.” 

“Oh, that is easy,” she said, cynically. 
“In journalism there are fifty pairs of feet 
waiting for one pair of shoes. 1 take off the 
shoes now, and Miss Rowe will put them on 
to-night ; poor soul, she’ll be glad enough of 
the chance. You see, Mark, you are quite 
a public benefactor—finding work for the 
unemployed.” 

‘“‘ And there is your packing,” said Mark ; 
“and the furniture in your room.” 

“That can be warehoused, and my packing 
is a slight matter.” 

“Ah, don’t go to-morrow, Kit!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘ Why should you? There is no 
earthly reason for it.” 

Now that the matter was settled and 
Katherine was leaving him, Mark suddenly 
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felt all that was passing out of his life. He 
was going to lose his sister, an influence 
that had ruled the past years. But with the 
memory of those years came the remembrance 
of Katherine’s intensity, her strength and 
enthusiasm that had dominated his aims, the 
tyranny of her earnestness ; and his thoughts 
sank back with relief on the softness of 
Tonina’s womanhood. 

“You need not go off in such a hurry,” 
he said, less warmly. ‘I have to go to the 
office to-night, and to-morrow I shall be 
away, and shan’t be able to see after you. 
I have to report a mceting at Luton. You 
might as well stop till next week, Kit.” 

“What thou doest, do quickly,” she 
answered. She turned and went out of the 
room, Mark’s eyes following her with an 
expression she did not see. 

“Franklin was quite right,” he said to 
himself, “ this life is ruining her. It’s the best 
thing that could happen for her to go out of 
it. I can’t imagine why Tonina thought her 
gentle.” He stood a moment drumming on 
the table. ‘It is just possible they might 
have hit it off together,” he said, thoughtfully. 
*“ But she is better away, and in any case 
they want her at home.” 

In her bedroom Katherine with trembling 
fingers was putting on her hat. She 
scarcely knew the face that met her from 
the glass, it was so changed and old; but she 
smiled as she saw it. “It is the face of the 
woman who looks on her dead,” she thought. 

She had no time for reflections ; her day 
would be crammed and running over with 
affairs. She must go from office to office, 
giving up her work, finding those who would 
replace her at a moment’s notice. She was 
angry with Mark, though in her heart she 
knew it was not he but Franklin who had 
decided her action. 

She hurried from the house, and into 
Tottenham Court Road, where she waited 
for a bus. One after another passed her, 
full inside and out. ‘“ There seems to be 
no place in the world for me to-day,” she 
said to herself. At last there was a vacant 
seat. She climbed to the top of the bus, 
and her tired eyes looked on the sordid scene 
about her with a passion of regret. ‘The 
street wore the dishevelled appearance of the 
early morning ; pieces of newspaper, bits of 
orange peel, the debris of yesterday, gave it 
the look of a rowe awaking from revel. 











The people taking down the shutters were 
still half asleep; they loitered on the un- 
swept pavements. Underfoot it was muddy, 
overhead a battered curtain of fog was drawn 
across a pale sun. The fog brightened the 
lettuces and radishes piled before the green- 
grocer’s shop; Katherine remembered that 
it was springtime. 

Reaching the Strand she was again 
reminded of the spring. In the highways 
and byways leading from Covent Garden 
there flowed a stream of colour—hyacinths, 





‘* There was no one to meet her” 


daffodils, narcissus, roses; glad waves of 
flowers that flushed the dingy Strand, and 
swept the spring upon the flood. 

Katherine’s eyes brightened and saddened 
again. ‘I have to leave all this; I have to 
leave it all,” she moaned. 

She climbed the stairs to the editorial 
offices of The Flight; and the bustle up and 
down, the printer’s boys ascending and 
descending, the stir and force of life, the 
sharp footsteps, the keen faces, all reminded 
her that she was living, that her fingers were 
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on the pulse of national life. She caught 
her breath at the thought of all she was 
giving up. To-morrow she would be an 
outsider, drifted into the backwash of the 
current where she would not feel even the 
flow of the tide of events. But she did her 
business without delay, and without senti- 
ment. It was flattering to see the editor’s 
reluctant acceptance of her resignation. 

** Called suddenly into the country, Miss 
Fleming? Well, we shall miss your work, 
it was smart—uncommonly smart; and we 
could always rely on you to hit the bull’s 
eye. Good-day, good-day. Simmons, write 
Miss Edwardes and ask if she can supply 
social articles twice a week.” 

Everywhere it was the same thing. In 
the stir and movement of the publishing 
world there was no time for regret or per- 
sonal feeling. The same hand that helped 
her down from her seat helped her successor 
into it. Katherine learned that her place 
was easily filled. There were a hundred 
women who could do the hack-work of 
journalism as well as she had done it. But 
she had time neither to think or to feel, not 
even at the office of The People where, with 
unfeigned ‘relief, the editor heard that she 
could supply no more articles on labour 
topics. 

“The fact is, Miss Fleming, your style is 
becoming too technical. Those last articles 
were heavy—very. We don’t want facts, you 
know; we have plenty of those. What we 
want is a popular style ; it tells more.” 

«“ And means less,” said Katherine, smiling 
that he should not see her pain. 

All day through the streets she went, one 
of the crowd hurrying from place to place, 
not resting, not pausing even for lunch. 
The afternoon found her in Westminster. 
The underground railway would take her 
quickly to the Temple where she would be 
within a minute’s walk of the Scribblers’ 
Club. It was Friday—the day of the weekly 
crush. She would run in, have tea, say 
good-bye, hold her salon once more, for the 
last time. 

She did not guess that her appearance 
spoke of the change in her fortunes. She 
was haggard, her face marked by the fatigue 
of the day. Her dress was less careful than 
usual ; she did not look like the successful 
Miss Fleming. 


The news that she was leaving town 


had already reached the club, and was 
being discussed by women anxious to fill 
the gap she was making. After listening to 
some hurried regrets and many entreaties 
for introductions to The Flight, Katherine 
realised that her popularity was over. 
There was no besieging her with compliment 
and congratulation—she sat unnoticed in 
her corner behind the indiarubber plant. 
There, Ambrose Lesagier, a late arrival, 
discovered her; and his eager pleasure at 
meeting soothed her weariness. She allowed 
him to lead her again into the land of self- 
satisfaction ; and his wail at her news kept 
her patient while he struck off a rondeau 
suggested by her leaving London. 

When it was finished he read it to her, 
and Katherine was flattered and a littie 
touched by the meaning he put into the 
words. 

‘*T made a wreath of snow 
To crown my fair delight ; 
"Twas wrought where torrents flow 
And winter binds the night. 
Love’s brow with youth was bright, 
Her eyes were stars aglow ; 
I made a wreath of snow 
To crown my fair delight. 
The snow has gone, and lo! 
With spring the crags are dight. 
Love, where the roses blow, 
Twines roses red and white: 
I made a wreath of snow 
To crown my fair delight.” 

At the last lines his voice trembled; he 
took Katherine’s hand. ‘ May I come and 
see you some day, at Great Lowlands, where 
the roses blow?” he asked, softly. 

Katherine’s heart was sore ; she had been 
tossing all day on the waves of a cruel 
civilisation, battered in the tossing against 
the flotsam and jetsam of human nature, 
and the tender words and look were like a 
quiet sunny haven into which she had 
drifted. For an instant she thought of 
Franklin, dwelling resentfully on his blunt 
speech of the day before. Ambrose Lesagier 
appreciated her: he at least believed in her. 

Her face flushed when she told him she 
would look forward to seeing him at Great 
Lowlands. 

There was no one to disturb her in her 
packing at Goodge Street. Mark did not 
return to dinner; there were no callers. It 
was her last evening in town and she spent 
it alone. She tossed her clothes haphazard 
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go to the 
station. Mark 
had already 
said good-bye 
to her; he 
had left early 
for Luton, and 
would not be 
able to see 
her off. Ka- 
therine sat 
down in her 
bedroom, and looked at the dismantled 
walls, the empty bookcases, seeing in 
the sudden desolation a type of her life, 
from which all meaning, all culture, all 














“Hillo, Kit, so you've turned up like a bad penny” 


into her trunks; she would have plenty of 
time to sort them at Great Lowlands. The 
manuscript of her book on the Labour 
Movement she placed in the box. “TI shall 
write it yet,” she said. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THERE was still half an hour before she need 


- art had been snatched. Philosophy, 
the religion of humanity were gone. 
Even the relics of her old faith, the 
shrines and the rosaries had been packed 

away to be warehoused. She was taking 

none of the things she loved with her. She 
would not be reminded at Great Lowlands 
of all that she had lost. So the room was 
empty, and a white cross on the dirty wall- 
paper showed where the crucifix had hung. 
She felt almost bitter. She had made the 
great sacrifice, and there were no spectators 
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to applaud. She was taking the chief part 
in a tragedy, and no one saw in it anything 
but comedy. 

Mark had given her a gay kiss and told 
her not to fret. “Of course it is hard 
lines to leave town, but Plimpton’s not a 
bad sort of place, you know.” ‘That was 
the farewell she had earned, after a com- 
panionship of three years. He did not 
understand her feeling at all; and now she 
was going away, and there was no one to bid 
her farewell, not even Mrs. Gumtion, who 
was in bed with a cold. 

Sarah came to say the cab was at the 
door. She looked half-frightened at Kathe- 
rine’s drawn face ; then from under her apron 
she brought an envelope. ‘ And would you 
take this, miss, to remember me with?” 

Katherine took the envelope, and drew 
from it a bookmark. There was a “ posy” 
in fancy stitches: ‘ When this you see, 
remember me,” framed in an elaborate 
device of hearts and love-knots. 

“Oh! Sarah, how kind!” she exclaimed. 
“IT won’t forget you.” Her voice shook. 
She ran downstairs, and got quickly into the 
cab ; she did not want to break down before 
the girl and by the time she reached the 
station she had controlled her tears, and 
was lashing herself with scorn that a foolish 
thing like this should have upset her com- 
posure. But it had done more, for it had 
relaxed the tension of her mood. 

In the train she took out the bookmark 
and looked at it again. The hearts and 
love-knots were very funny; a return to 
nature she called them. She could not 
help smiling at the sentiment of the thing. 
And there was a wreath of forget-me-nots, 
too. She wondered if the forget-me-nots 
would be out in the pond at Great Lowlands. 
She thought of the last spring she had spent 
at home, when Tom had waded knee-deep 
into the water to get her the flowers that 
bound the pond like a blue ribbon. Tom 
had always been fond of her in his way. 
But could he be trusted where Mark had 
failed her ? 

Her thoughts swung round to Mark; the 
lines gathered about her mouth, her eyes 
became dim. She fixed them on the dis- 
appointment of the past, and so lost the 
compensations of the present. 

The train had left London, and was 
speeding along through cuttings, the banks 
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of which were embroidered with daisies and 
primroses. Larch and willow trees made 
delicate tracery against a blue sky. Here 
and there a cluster of pines struck a deep 
note of green, and blossoms hung in white 
knots on the black boles of the cherry trees. 
But Katherine missed it all. 

She alighted at the station for Plimpton, 
her eyes searching for Tom. There was 
no one to meet her, not even a cart to 
take her boxes to Great Lowlands. She 
thought with dismay of the four miles up-hill 
tramp, but she would have to walk. No 
conveyance was to be had at the station, 
and the nearest inn was two miles away in 
the opposite direction. 

Leaving her luggage with the porter she 
set out for Plimpton, her feet weighted by 
disappointment and weariness. 

The road, winding among trees, rose 
higher and higher to the table-land on 
which the village rested. The silence of 
the country, after the roar of the London 
streets, struck her with a sense of loneliness. 
She had no eyes for the life around her, no 
ears for the thousand tiny noises of wood 
and field and growing corn, and she dragged 
her way up the steep road, indignant with 
Tom, indignant with her mother, indignant 
with fate. 

It was a hot afternoon, and a royal sun 
blazed on her. She was wearing the winter 
clothes that had been necessary in town, and 
every step in her heavy serge was a pain and 
a weariness. 

“I can’t go any further, I must rest,” she 
said to herself. She looked about for a seat 
but the banks were wet, soaked by recent 
rains. And while she hesitated to sit down 
a sound of wheels came nearer and nearer, 
and a dog-cart overtook her. 

“ What a pretty boy!” Katherine thought 
till she saw that the driver wore a skirt. The 
girl in the cart stopped her horse. 

“You look just awfully tired,” she said, 
with frank directness. “Are you going to 
Plimpton? Do let me take you up.” 

‘Thank you,” said Katherine, soberly. She 
was too tired to be independent, and she 
clambered into the cart and sat down beside 
the young woman. 

“ Awfully jolly country, ain’t it?” said this 
person. ‘You can’t beat the New Forest 
for scenery.” 

“It is very pretty,” said Katherine. 
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The young woman carefully and scientifi- 
cally whipped off two flies from the neck of 
the horse, then turned good-humouredly to 
Katherine. 

“From London, ain’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Fleming, stiffly. 

“I thought so; and yet there’s a cut of 
Cambridge about you, too. I never saw a 
green serge made like that except at Newn- 
ham.” 

‘«‘ Have you been to Newnham?” Katherine 
asked quickly, her face waking up. 

The blue eyes puckered with amusement. 
From under the brim of her bowler the girl 
shot a shrewd glance at her. ‘“ My good- 
ness, you are easy to draw!” she laughed. 
*T am Girton; that is to say I was. I came 
down after a year of classics. I got tired of 
them and took to cycling instead, and my 
uncle said it was less expensive for me to 
rotate at home. Then I gave up the bike 
for horses.” 

* And you are allowed to drive about like 
this ?” Katherine asked, surprised. 

The young woman laughed, showing a 
row of strong, white teeth. 

** Don’t you think I Icok as if I could 
take care of myself? ” 

The words invited criticism. Katherine 
glanced at her companion, taking in at a 
flash the short hair and jaunty set of the hat, 
the tailor-made gown, shirt, collar, and 
horsey pin. Certainly the skirt was the only 
concession to the woman. 

* Since you ask me, I think you look as 
if you might,” she said, smiling; her ill- 
humour passing before the discovery of a 
Girton girl in the neighbourhood of Great 
Lowlands. 

The young woman tossed her head till the 
short curls danced. 

*T can look after myself, you bet! 
you staying in Plimpton ?” 

“ T have not decided what to do,” said 
Katherine, coldly. 

“ Oh, you are not sure of lodgings? Well 
I don’t think you will find any to suit you— 
I wonder ’ she stopped, bit the handle 
of her whip, and considered. ‘‘ Look here,” 
she said unexpectedly, “ I know the loveliest 
old farmhouse, Great Lowlands is the name. 
They don’t take lodgers, but they are friends 
of mine, and they might—if I asked them— 
take you in till you were suited. It is a nice 
earwiggy, old place, with a pond and a boat 
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and apple-trees — perfectly heavenly! I'd 
ask you to my place, but I have only a two- 
roomed cottage. Well, if you are in a box, 
just come to Cottage Drive, and ask for 
Miss Saunders, and I will see what I can do 
for you.” 

“You are very good,” said Katherine, 
with an inward amusement at being offered 
rooms in her own house. “I don’t know 
why you should wish to do me a service, I 
am sure.” 

“ Nor I!” laughed the other, “ only you 
look sort of worn-out ; and your face reminds 
me of a person I know, who has been good 
to me—so I suppose I want to be good to 
you.” 

The young woman smiled deprecatingly 
and Katherine noticed that her ear had grown 
pink. 

‘“‘T suppose there is very little going on 
in Plimpton ?” she said, to break the silence. 
* How do you amuse yourself ? ” 

“Amuse myself! Good gracious! I 
amuse myself by working. I am a profes- 
sional woman. What do you think of Girton 
as a preparation for horse-training ?” 

“ Horse-training ?” Katherine echoed. 


‘‘ Exactly,” the girl laughed. “I am a 
horse-trainer. I wish you could see the 
muscles on my arm! This colt now, I 


broke him in myself.” 

* Seriously ?” said Katherine. 

‘‘ My goodness, yes. I could always do 
what I liked with uncle’s horses, and when 
I got bored living with him I thought it 
would amuse me to have a profession. And 
it does; it makes life worth living.” 

“But isn’t it dangerous work?” said 
Katherine. 

“Only dangerous enough to be excit- 
ing.” 

They were driving slowly up the hill, 
Suddenly, in passing a white gate, the horse 
shied. The girl managed him smartly, and 
a stroke from the whip sent him dashing 
forward. 

“You needn’t be frightened—he always 
shies at that fence,” she said to Katherine, 
who had clutched the side of the cart. 
‘* When I was breaking him in for riding, I 
used to try and make him take it, but he 
wouldn’t. There’s a nasty ditch just there, 
and the pond beyond, and I saw it would be 
sheer suicide to make him go over, so I 
gave it up. But he may have to do it yet. 
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When life gets too hard for me I shall mount 
him and make the leap.” 

The girl set her face with a grim expres- 
sion, and Katherine smiled. 

‘“‘T should think the colt will be dead long 
before that happens ! ” 

“Goodness! I should justhopeso. I'd 
like to see the trouble I couldn’t get over.” 

The young woman smiled, a_ splendid 
sufficient smile that made Katherine suddenly 
conscious of her own cowardice. 

They were quite close to the village. She 
could see the long stretch of the green, with 
its duck-pond and pump, the thatched 
houses grouped round it, brown and mossy 
and old; the red brick of a row of new cot- 
tages, the latticed windows of the old- 
fashioned inn. Her pulse quickened: she 
bent eagerly forward. Her cheeks flushed 
—round the corner of the green she had 
caught sight of the ivied gables of Great 
Lowlands. 

‘¢ Shall I put you down here?” asked her 
companion. “ There’s the inn, you can’t 
miss it. This is my way to the stables ; and 
mind you ask for Cottage Drive and Miss 
Saunders, if you find yourself up a tree.” 

After a glance and a smile at the manly 
pose of the girl in the cart and the business- 
like air with which she held the reins, Kathe- 
rine stepped smartly across the green. 
There was a new spring in her walk; the 
load at her heart seemed to have been lifted 
by the cheery voice of her new friend ; life 
looked less hopeless than it had done an 
hour ago. 

She had not thought the village was so 
pretty. Now she noticed the sun-flecked 
lights and shadows on the green, the warm 
tones in house and wall, the soft, blurred 
effects of moss and lichen. 

After the strenuous life of London, Plimp- 
ton seemed like a rosy sleeping child. The 
garden gate of Great Lowlands stood open. 
Moved and excited she walked in and 
passed under a row of lime trees to the 
house. Wondering at the strange emptiness 
and dreariness of the place she entered by 
the French window opening on the lawn. 
Her mother lay on the sofa in the room and 
stretched a thin hand toward her: 

“Oh, my child, you should 
come!” 

The worn face sent a pang to Katherine’s 
heart. She kissed it gently. 


not have 


“But, mother you sent for me.” 

“ Yes, I did,” Mrs. Fleming said, fretfully. 
“But I never expected you to leave your 
work and come off in this impulsive manner ! 
If you had made up your mind to come in 
two or three months it would have done.” 

« But you are ill, and the farm is being 
ruined,” said Katherine, chilled at her recep- 
tion, 

“ But will it help the farm to have another 
person to support? Remember that our 
income is limited; and you have been in- 
dependent for years. Mark should have 
thought of this. You ought not to burden 
me with another. And you don’t look 
strong either, not equal to any work. My 
child, you have done a foolish thing to come 
here.” 

Mrs. Fleming picked up a lace handker- 
chief and sighed delicately as she looked at 
her daughter. She was a thin, elegant 
woman who had once been pretty; but all 
her beauty was destroyed by the fretfulness 
of the peevish mouth. 

Katherine gazed at her, struggling with 
pity for her weakness and anger at her words. 
“So this was what the sacrifice meant?” 
She could have laughed at the irony of the 
thing. 

*‘T will go to my room and take off my 
things,” she said, hoarsely. 

“TI don’t suppose it is ready,” said Mrs. 
Fleming. ‘‘ Jane is out and Mary is ironing. 
I told her she could leave the room till you 
came. You had better go to mine.” 

But Katherine went upstairs to the bed- 
room that was called hers. She threw open 
the door and looked in at the unswept 
carpet, the furniture swathed in sheets, the 
blank walls. There were no curtains to the 
window, but the ivy trailed a branch of bright 
green across it. 

She flung open the casement and leaned 
out; her elbow on the sill propping her 
head, her heart bursting with passion and 
pain. 

And this was all that her sacrifice meant— 
an added burden to her mother! Her 
thoughts were salt with tears. She did not 
notice the touch of the breeze on her fore- 
head. She could only feel the grip of that 
chilly welcome! Ah! how vain it was! 
She had given up everything, everything! 
and found ?—what had she found ? 

Her blank eyes travelled across the snow 
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of the apple-trees in the orchard, and be- 
yond the green to the little grey church on 
the slope of the hill. 

Katherine saw only the irony of life, its 
vanity, its vexation of spirit. All at once 
something soft and perfumed dashed against 
her cheek, and a handful of rose petals fell 
on the window-sill. She looked down into 
the yard and met a broad grin from a very 
handsome youth, who, with legs planted apart, 
was in the act of aiming another rose at 
her. 

‘“ Hillo, Kit! So you’ve turned up like 
a bad penny?” Tomcealled. “Well, come 
down and let a fellow have a look at you. 
What are you grizzling about all alone up 
there ?” 

Katherine slowly withdrew from the win- 
dow and went down into the garden. Tom 
met her with a kiss that nearly knocked her 
over. He held her at arm’s length, and 
studied her gloomy face. 

‘Well I declare, you don’t look a bit 
pleased to see a fellow,” he said, gaily. 
“What’s up, Kit? Are you bad-tempered, 
or only hungry?” 

‘“‘T believe I am both,” she said, half- 
smiling at his good-humoured face. She 
noticed how manly he had grown, and she 
felt a gratification in calling this fine-looking 
fellow her brother. 

“Of course! You have had no dinner ; 
and the old lady has been giving you the 
dolefuls. Well, look here, I am hungry too. 
Just go into the arbour and wait for me.” 

Katherine walked slowly into an arbour 
over which the traveller’s joy rioted in early 
leaves; and in a few minutes Tom came 
back with a tray, on which he had heaped 
apple-pasties, bread and honey, a jug of milk, 
and a dish of junket. 

*‘ None of your lady-like afternoon tea for 
me!” he said, setting down the tray; and in 
another minute, Katherine was biting at a 
big pasty, a mug of milk in her other hand. 

The first mouthful of food cheered her ; 
she had not realised how faint and hungry 
she was. She took a long draught of milk, 
and sighed with pleasure as she put down 
the mug. ‘Tom watched her, pleased, while 
his cheek stuck out with the pasty he had 
crammed into it. 

“Good ?” he mumbled. 

“ Awfully good!” she answered. 

They both laughed, then set themselves 
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to eating again; honey and junket and milk 
disappearing under the onset made upon 
them. Katherine began to understand that 
the joy of life is intimately connected with 
the fulness of the stomach. 

The fresh air, the young leaves, the smell 
of the apple blossom made a dainty setting 
for the country fare, and when she had 
finished her face wore a look of content. 

‘This is better than tea at the Scribblers’,”’ 
she thought, ‘‘ only Ambrose Lesagier ought 
to be here to make a rondeau to the junket.” 

** Well, you look a little more fit, old girl,” 
said Tom. ‘And now perhaps you'll tell 
me what the dickens you mean by turning 
up in: this fashion ?” 

*‘T think you might have met the train,” 
she said, reproachfully. 

** Couldn’t—I had to see to some business 
of Peggy’s.” 

** Who is Peggy?” Katherine asked. 

“Oh, Peg is my girl; and a rattling good 
girl, too. None of your fine lady airs about 
her.” 

Katherine remembered the allusion in her 
mother’s letter to an unsuitable girl in the 
village ; and she dropped the subject. 

“ How is it things are in such a bad way 
here ?” she asked. 

*‘ But they aren’t,” said Tom. “ At least, 
not worse than usual. The old lady is 
always complaining for nothing. If you 
listen to her she will give you the blues and 
no mistake.” 

“Then things are not going to ruin? 
The crops have not failed.” 

“ Not a bit of it!” said Tom, cheerfully. 
‘Of course you can’t expect to make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, and you'll never 


get good crops out of this land. For one 
thing it wants draining.” 
“Then why don’t you drain it?” she 


asked, quickly. 

He shrugged his ** Reason 
why! But, Kit, what have you come back 
for? Mark given you the sack?” 

“T have come back to see if I can make 
the farm pay better.” 

‘Well, you can’t; and it’s no use burying 
yourself here. It’s sheer waste of flesh and 
blood to put work into this place. The best 
thing you can do is to chuck the business 
and go back to town by next train. T’ll 
drive you back to the station. I'll be 
delighted to do it!” 


shoulders. 
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NORWICH CATHEDRAL 


By THE VERY REv. WILLIAM LEFROY, D.D., DEAN oF Norwicu 


HE beauty of Salisbury depends as 
much upon its separation from sur- 
rounding residences as upon its 
architectural character ; but the great- 

ness of Norwich Cathedral is marred and 
minimised by the petty structures which so 
intrusively surround it. The length of the 
cathedral is 410 feet. The nave, to the inter- 
ception of the great transepts, is 250 feet— 
longer than the nave of any English cathedral 
except St. Alban’s. Its height to the gruined 
roof is seventy-two feet. The choir is forty- 
five feet wide, eighty-three feet high, and 
since the removal of the ugly 
screens, erected some fifty years 
ago, from the transepts, it can 
accommodate about 1500 per- 
sons. No cathedral in England 
can boast of such a roof as that 
which is poised, with mathema- 
tised exactness, over the nave, 
presbytery, and transepts of the 
great Norwich shrine. Standing 
just inside the west door, the eyc 
is attracted to it, in a gradually 
ascensive gaze. It is then arrested 
by it. It fastens upor it, until the 
emotional sense of the spectator is 
heightened to wonder and to 
praise. ‘The roof is like a series of 
petrified palms. Each tree, true to 
its natural prototype, rises straight 
from a small pillar, as its trunk, 
and it sends out, in radiating curves 
and lines, its characteristic stems. 
These rise towards thecentre. ‘The 
central stem, from the one side 
meets its corresponding stem on 
the other, and forms a perfect line, 
which is bisected bya boldly sculp- 
tured boss, representing some 
sacred scene. These bosses are 
supported by others placed, with 
exquisite order and symmetry, 
upon the palm stems. There 
are several hundreds of them 
in the roof. They represent 
scenes in the Pentateuch, and 
in the historical books of the Old 
Testament, from the Creation 


to the enthronisation of Solomon. They de- 
pict some of the more prominent incidents in 
the history of our Lord, including the shep- 
herds at the Nativity, the flight into Egypt, 
the Baptism, as well as those of His later 
ministry. The mission of: the seventy and 
of the twelve, the Last Supper, the Agony in 
the Garden, the Crucifixion, with its legal and 
lawless humiliations, the Entombment, the 
Resurrection, the Ascension, and the Judg- 
ment, are represented. 

The roof of each transept is not less 
rich. It deals altogether with scenes from 
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VIEW FROM SOUTH-EAST, SHOWING APSE 


the New ‘Testament. ‘Thus the stone 
roof of Norwich Cathedral is sculpture- 
theology. The eyes of the devout wor- 
shipper, closed in contemplation, in peni- 
tence, in humility, may, when open, rest 
upon scenes which strengthen faith, elevate 
hope, and stimulate adoration. For the 
sculptured canopy is a progressive picture of 
what God has done amongst our fathers in 
the times of old. 

The roof of the presbytery communi- 
cates humbler teaching. The bosses con- 
sist chiefly of a well and its parapet, 
adorned in gold, and so revealing the name 
of the prelate who erected the roof, Bishop 
Goldwell. It is as well to remember that 
each roof owes its existence to what would 





be regarded as a misfor- 
tune. The Normans ever 
constructed their roofs 
of wood, and generally 
with ceilings either flat 
as in Peterborough or 
waggon-shaped as_ in 
Norwich — flat in the 
centre, sloping at each 
side. The nave roof was 
destroyed by fire, which 
was originated by light- 
ning. Itrendereda com- 
plete restoration neces- 
sary. This was _ partly 
effected by the munifi- 
cence of Bishop Lyhart 
(1445-72), whose arms 
and device—a hart lying 
in the water—express, 
after a fashion, his name, 
Walter Ly-hart. He was 
succeeded by James Gold- 
well, who held the bishop- 
ric till 1498-9. The ruin 
inflicted by the conflagra- 
tion which raged in Ly- 
hart’s episcopate had not 
been entirely repaired. 
About one hundred years 
before Lyhart’s regime, 
Bishop Percy added the 
light and graceful cleres- 
tory in the presbytery, 
and it remained for 
Goldwell to perfect the 
work by adding the 
stone roof within and 
the flying buttresses without. 

But the transepts were still covered by old 
wooden timbers. ‘The earlier part of the 
16th century was a woeful time for Norwich. 
There were no less than three great confla- 
grations in a very few years. ‘These brought 
desolation to hundreds of residences and to 
thousands of families, the more so, as the 
citizens apparently had not learned the im- 
portance of making provision to extinguish 
fires. On St. Thomas Day, in 1509, a 
fourth fire broke out. It assailed this holy 
and beautiful house. The sacristy and its 
contents were destroyed. The roof of the 
north and south transepts were consumed. 
,ishop Nix, inspired by the noble generosity 
of Lyhart and of Goldwell, resolved to erect 
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stone vaulting over each transept and thus the 
whole work was accomplished by three bishops 
in less than one hundred years. The roof of 
the nave is twelve feet six inches below the 
outer covering of lead, and that of the tran- 
septs and presbytery just one foot less. 
Some idea of the weight of the magnificent 
nave vaulting may be gained from the fact 
that its thickness, whcrever the bosses are, 
is as much as eleven inches, the spandrils 
being seven ; while the bosses of the Gold- 
well roof are eighteen inches thick and the 
spandrils seven. How few of the 
crowds who now throng this 
great cathedral know that, as 
they worship, there are hun- 
dreds of tons of stone sus- 
pended over their heads! The 
character of the workmanship 
may be gauged by the fact that 
one may walk on the stone roof 
from end to end of the nave, 
transepts, and presbytery, with 
the utmost confidence. 

Nearly midway between the 
west door and the Lyhart 
screen, and in the centre of 
the nave roof, a circular open- 
ing is seen. What was its use ? 
Why should it be, as it is, 
nearly in the centre, as regards 
the length of the nave, exactly 
in the centre for the breadth 
of the vault? This aperture 
has caused great perplexity 
to the learned. The Sacrists’ 
Rolls seem to record the aim 
and end which this opening 
was designed to serve and to 
dispel the perplexity. ‘Through 
this aperture, which is one foot 
eleven inches and three quar- 
ters in diameter, the figure of 
an angel was let down on the 
Feast of the Holy Trinity, and 
since 1264, on the Feast of 
Corpus Christi. The angel 
censed the rood, and the 
crowds who gathered in the 
nave. The Sacrists’ Rolls, in 
the Treasury of the cathedral, 
contain the various items of 
expenditure connected with 
this solemnity. We have the 
entries showing the cost of the 
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repairs of the angel, the silverfoil for his 
wings, the name of one Robert Ocle, who 
managed the angel between the year 1423- 
40, and the fact that the angel descended in 
the presence of the king, in the year 1487, 
at Easter. 

From the contemplation of this series of 
sermons in stones—perpetuating as they do 
the most sacred beliefs of man, we turn to 
the columns which support the spacious 
triforlum and divide the aisles, north and 
south, from the nave. These piers, in their 
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variety, their massiveness, their strength, 
impress one with the conviction that 
Eborard, as the successor of Herbert de 
Losinga, had faith in the perpetuity of 
religion, and had the eternal ages as the 
outlook of the Church. Their height from 
the floor to the level of the triforium is 
twenty-four feet six inches. The columns 
vary in their structures. Some have one 
shaft or column in front. These are twenty- 
eight feet six inches in circumference, and 
one single course contains thirty-two stones. 
Others have two columns in front, are thirty- 
six feet in circumference, and have thirty-five 
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THE NAVE 





stones in One course; and there are two 
fluted columns near to the screen, which 
are twenty-three feet ten inches in circum- 
ference, with twenty stones to a course. 
The core of each of these massive columns 
is of flint, grouted in cement. So hard and 
so durable are they that nothing but artillery 
could demolish them. They serve the 
practical purpose of supporting the most 
spacious triforium of all English cathedrals, 
for in the nave and presbytery it is wide 
enough to admit of a pair of two-horse car- 
riages running abreast along them. It has 
been recently covered with cement, and is now 
scrupulously clean as well as 
admirably preserved. 

There are at least three 
objects of interest in the nave. 
In the seventh and eighth 
bays on the south side, there 
are Bishop Nix’s tomb and 
chantry. The tomb is of 
Purbeck marble. The chantry 
was designed by the Bishop, 
so that masses might be offered 
continually for the repose of 
his soul. The iron in the 
column was for the sacring 
bell, and that the chapel ful- 
filled its purpose for some 
time does not admit of doubt. 
There are indications of the 
existence of an altar. The 
piscina stands to the left of 
it. Canopied niches, with 
mutilated pedestals, show that 
the chantry was adorned after 
the manner of the ‘time and 
the creed. The rounded pedes- 
tals tell of the fierce iconoclasts 
who, in a white heat of frenzy, 
not only removed the images, 
but, by mutilating the pedes- 
tals on which they stood, had 
an eye to the rigid and icy 
religion of their future. In 
the north aisle, and opposite 
the chantry of Bishop Nix, 
there is an arch, the head of 
which is very _ beautifully 
carved. This was the en- 
trance to the Green Yard, 
where on high days sermons 
used to be preached in the 
open air, in what is now the 
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episcopal garden. On such occasions the 
civic authorities attended in full pomp and 
circumstance, while others more exalted 
secured a place for hearing in the windows 
of the palace. The nave also contains the 
beautiful pulpit, presented to the Cathedral 
in 1891 by the late devout and beloved 
Dean, Dr.Goulburn. It is very highly sculp- 
tured, and does infinite credit to Mr. James 
Forsyth. -It is a welcome and generous 
addition to the nave, as prior to its erection 
the pulpit used was mean, unsightly, and 
unworthy. 

The choir of Norwich Cathedral, as it is 
eight hundred years after its foundation-stone 
was laid, presents the tender beauty of the 
past in happy conjunction with the utility of 
the present. The modern spirit craves for 
the recognition of the needs of the masses. 
The ancient spirit pleads that this may be 
attained without deranging the order, or 
marring the symmetry, of work which has 
survived the shock, and even the convulsions 
of centuries. ‘The vast transepts, whose 
areas are covered with chairs, represent the 
spirit of the age, the extinction of privilege, 
.and religion provided for and enjoyed by the 
4lemocracy. The four piers of the tower— 
each course in each pier containing twenty-four 
stones—unflaked of their hideous veneer of 
ochre, reveal the old Norman setting, the 
tooling, and the grandeur of mass ; while the 
repose and strength of the plinths assert 
with pathos and with power the ancient 
spirit. The poppy-heads of the stalls here 
and there contain the small holes into which 
‘the candles were thrust, by the light of which 
offices were recited, prayers were prayed, and 
‘the psalter was chanted. High along the 
string course, on a level with the floor of the 
triforium, is now a line of light which extends 
along the presbytery, along the beauteous 
apse, along each transept, and which, when 
lighted, presents a scene of magnificence 
and of brilliancy. ‘The carving of the stalls 
is exquisite, though the misereres must have 
been, to many a drowsy brother, all but 
agonising. They are about four hundred 
yearsold. The transepts, the accommodation 
in which has been enlarged since the removal 
of the vulgar screens in 1894, are, for pro- 
portion, noble and even majestic. In the 
north transept, four recesses, alongside the 
Early English windows, have been re-opened, 
.as have also some of the loveliest arcading 
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in England, immediately below the groined 
roof, and all of which were, till 1894, bricked 
up. Here the antiquary will be arrested 
by some Saxon heads which protrude from 
the north side. He will also be amazed by 
a piece of rare hatchet work, with rectangular 
devices over the entrance to the triforium. 
Here may be seen the recumbent effigy of 
the late Hon. and Right Rev. Bishop 
Pelham, carved in snowy Carrara, and re- 
posing upon costly marbles. In the south 
transept, and in its west wall, may be seen 
Norman windows, rescued from use, as coal 
stores, and bearing alongside and in the soffits 
of the arch frescoes which reveal an age of 
seven hundred years. Time was when the area 
of each transept was covered by unsightly 
and somewhat expensive pews. ‘Their re- 
moval from the south transept revealed what 
hundreds had forgotten, and what thousands 
had never known, the Meridian line cast on 
the floor when, on a certain day, the sun shines 
through an aperture in the central window 
at noon. Passing through the old proces- 
sional path into the presbytery we see the 
pulpit presented by many Norwich friends to 
commemorate the decanate of Dean Goul- 
burn, and the highly carved throne, to com- 
memorate the episcopate of Bishop Pelham. 
To the right, there is the canopied tomb of 
Bishop Goldwell. ‘The figure is robed with 
every vestment which entered into recent 
ecclesiastical litigation. At the bases are ten 
niches, once occupied by as many figures. 
They were destroyed in the riots, which are 
described in Bishop Hall’s * Hard Measure.” 
Of the sixty-five bishops of Norwich, twenty- 
nine were interred in the cathedral, and 
very few of their tombs are recognisable. 
‘Three remarkable bishops have been com- 
memorated. Bishop Overall’s tablet is in 
the bay next to Bishop Goldwell. He was 
the author of that part of the Church 
Catechism which treats of the Sacraments. 
We are indebted to Cosin, Bishop of Durham 
-—once Overall’s secretary-——for this precious 
memento. Bishop Horne, who wrote a de- 
votional commentary on the Psalms, though 
buried in Eltham, Kent, is commemorated 
by a mural slab in the first bay on the north 
side. Bishop Reynolds, buried in the palace 
chapel, was the author of one of the most 
comprehensive thanksgiving prayers in the 
language—the General ‘Thanksgiving. The 
rest of the bishops of Norwich have passed 
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THE ANCIENT BISHOP'S THRONE 


out of popular remembrance. Nor are they 
commemorated in the cathedral in which 
they rest, with the exception of the dignified 
and genial Bishop Bathurst, whose monu- 
ment is in the South Transept. It is the 
last work of the renowned Chantrey. The 
Founder’s tomb is in front of the Holy 
Table, and, recalling the disturbances to 
which it has been subject, the Latin inscrip- 
tion might bear the addition of one more 
word—/fandem. Looking up to the Gold- 
well roof, and over the Founder’s tomb, a 
small orifice in the centre of a boss appears. 
Through this hole a chain hung, from which 
was suspended the lamp, which burned per- 
petually before the Host. 

If material or moral value is appraised by 
the rarity of an object, then there is in Nor- 
wich Cathedral the most valuable episcopal 
sedes in all England. Behind the Holy Table 
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and above seven semi-circular steps, erected 
to mark its locus, there are the ruins of the 
episcopal throne, occupied in the early part 
of the twelfth century, and for succeeding 
generations. The sedes is stone. The right 
arm is mutilated. The left is in much better 
condition. The masonry on which it reposes 
isashardas adamant. In the bays on either 
side may be seen the remains of two plain 
stone benches, which served as sedilia for the 
secular clergy in attendance on the Bishop, 
and whose place in the cathedral was 
different from that of the regulars or monks, 
who occupied the stalls of the choir. From 
the elevated position fixed and shown by the 
chair, the ancient Norman bishop descended 
to celebrate mass at the high altar. In 
doing so he adopted the westward position 
and faced the congregation. This shows 
that orientation, as the position of the 
celebrant is, so far, unhistorical. When the 
choir was restored, and the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury came to re-open it, his Grace 
occupied the ancient sedes, attended by con- 
sessors, who occupied stalls corresponding 
to the ancient sedilia of the regulars. He 
gave the Benediction as it was given from 
that choir eight hundred years before. 

Space will not admit of more than men- 
tion of the beautiful Norman apsidal chapels, 
the processional walks, the Seven sacraments 
font, the rare specimens of transition Nor- 
man, the tower, the spire, or the few tombs 
of any note in this noble cathedral. But 
what is submitted, will, it is hoped, abundantiy 
justify the claim here made for it. Norwich 
Cathedral represents some of the loftiest 
expressions of religious fervour. It com- 
memorates many of the saddest incidents in 
our national life. It conserves the unstinted 
consecration of time, talent, treasure, and 
love, to the adoration of God, and the eleva- 
tion of man. It has presented to the Most 
High the sacrifice of praise, in varied forms, 
for well-nigh thirty generations of human life, 
with the regularity of ocean tides, and in 
swelling waves of song. It pleads, in pathetic, 
if not plaintive, eloquence, with the sinful, 
the sordid, the struggling, and the weary, to 
accept from Pierced Hands the peace which 
passeth all understanding. It proclaims an 
immortality of which its years are but the 
vestibule, and, by Word and by Sacrament, it 
prepares men for the life that knows no 
ending. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


E regret that three or four com- 
petition papers have arrived 
several days too late for the 
adjudication. The date on 

which papers should reach us is given in 
the announcement of each month’s subject. 

It will save trouble and perhaps some 
disappointment if competitors will read the 
conditions on which they are invited to 
compete. It is obviously impossible to 
depart from these in compliance with the 
requests of individual contributors. We are 
unable to make any exceptions in regard to 
the signing of papers which gain second 
prizes or which are given in addition to those 
that have been awarded prizes. 

In the Senior Competition the prizes this 
month are allotted to the following essays. 


THE BOOKS THAT HAVE 
HELPED ME 
FIRST PRIZE— 


MOST 


First the Gospels, with their narrative of the 
Perfect Life. Taught to believe Calvin’s doc- 
trines, my youthful mind revolted at his estima- 
tion of “our Father.” ‘In Memoriam,” with 
its faith in the “ strong Son of God, immortal 
Love ;” its triumph over doubt and loss, its 
inspiration “ to fight one’s doubts,” to gather 
strength and find a stronger faith one’s 
own ; its struggle with trials incidental to a 
heart sensitive to love and death ; its reflec- 
tions on the problem of existence here and 
hereafter, had a reassuring effect on my 
anxious spirit. Tennyson, who longed to 
meet “his Pilot face to face” has proved 
spiritually inspiring to me. 

Keble’s “Christian Year,” teaching that 
«‘many a gale of keenest woe be passed, till 
every pulse beat true to airs divine,” helped 
me to endure. 

Biographies of good men detailing with 
impartial accuracy their spirit’s struggle, 
as Amiel’s “Journal.” Such reflections as 
these (sprinkled gem-like through his writings) 
are distinctly helpful: ‘ Life should be a 
giving birth to the soul, the animal must be 
humanised, the flesh must be made spirit, 
physiological activity must be transmuted 
into intellect and conscience, into reason, 


justice, and generosity. The blind, greedy, 
selfish nature of man must put on beauty 
and nobleness, this heavenly alchemy is what 
justifies our presence on the earth, it is our 
mission and our glory.” 

Again Principal Shairp’s “ Life.” It is 
said of him: ‘ Steeped in poetic feeling, his 
boyhood had received that first great gift, a 
vital soul. This poetic radiance produced 
an atmosphere which moved with him wher- 
ever he moved.” 

In Erskine’s biography Dr. John Brown 
exclaims : “ God only knows what an awful 
thing it is to be so near heaven as I am 
when near him, he speaks in his dreams 
such utterances of love and tender subtle 
thought, bits of his essential self, the per- 
fected flower of a life with God. It is a 
privilege to see the spiritual movements of 
the soul and such a soul, in its supreme 
time.” ‘Io me such a death gives spiritual 
inspiration ‘to make one’s own _ life 
sublime.” 

Again Whittier’s writings showing a 
beautiful life. Says one of him, “ ‘The other 
life seemed a present reality, his end was a 
translation.” In this age of literature, one 
seeking spiritual help can obtain it from 
many a great and good mind. 


J. A. Dowson, 
Brentwood. 

SECOND PRIZE— 

A RECENT writer makes the following remark: 
** Nothing strikes one more on looking back 
either on our own lives or those of others, 
than how little we assimilate from the 
greatest and most hoped for experiences and 
how we see some trifling pebble cast rippleafter 
ripple into eternity.” So it has been with my 
reading of books. My greatest spiritual 
good has come, not from those books I 
have set myself to read for the sake of their 
known spiritual teaching, but from others, 
picked up perhaps to while away a passing 
half-hour. 

I think I may safely say that the first 
book that influenced me at all spiritually or 
otherwise was the Bible. What a wonderful 
fairy-tale book that was to my childhood! 
We had the Bible to study at home, at 
Sunday-school, and at the day-school. Of 
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course at first the narrative and historical 
portions alone interested me, but afterwards 
as I grew older my favourite reading was 
Job, Isaiah, and the Book of Revelation. 
The sorrowful philosophy of the man of 
Uz, the lofty, poetic fervour of Isaiah, and 
the glowing flashing images of Revelation 
thrilled and awed me and left me inspired 
with a deeper longing towards all things 
lovely and pure and of good report. Next 
in their spiritual influence came two widely 


differing books — Charles  Kingsley’s 
“ Hypatia” and Professor Drummond’s 


“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” The 
latter cleared away much of my childish, 
almost superstitious, ideas of God and His 
relations to the creatures He had made. 
The former taught nie more fully and clearly 
than ever I had known before the meaning of 
the Psalmist’s words, ‘‘ Behold, Thou desirest 
truth in the inward parts.” Truth and 
truth alone was worth seeking after and pur- 
suing, and whatever else stood in the way 
was to be cast aside for ever in the pursuit. 
Going in for a course of Kingsley brought 
** Alton Locke,” where I first grasped in its 
entirety the great idea of the Fatherhood of 
God, the Brotherhood of Man, while it also 
taught me the impossibility of ever escaping 
from one’s duty to one’s fellows while 
holding a place on God’s earth. By-and- 
by I struck another vein in Carlyle’s 
“Heroes and Hero Worship.” That, and 
indeed all of the great Scotsman’s works, left 
a deep and abiding effect, teaching the 
hollowness of shams and the abiding beauty 
of truth. I will only mention one more out 
of the others of which I might tell which has 
left traces of its influence behind. That 
one was Kipling’s “ Light that Failed.” I 
daresay very few critics would agree with 
my views of it, but it was from that book I had 
my most abiding lesson of the grim earnest- 
ness of life; it left me with the fixed idea 
that life is to be /ived not played through or 
trifled over, and that even if we do trifle it 
over it will be for our own final undoing. 
L. FALCONER 
Edinburgh. 


We have much pleasure in finding place 
for the following paper : 


THE books to which we owe most are like 
dear friends, and are often not valued for 
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costly binding or literary excellence, but 
because they have stood by us in some great 
moral crisis, or by their wise, unobtrusive 
counsels and quiet influence have helped us 
to raise our actual somewhat nearer to the 
ideal of our better selves. 

By my bedroom fireside under the gas 
hang some home-made bookshelves, the gift 
of schoolboy brothers on a far-off birthday 
of my teens. Here have gathered the books 
that mark for me the years between now 
and then—a varied collection—Thomas-ai- 
Kempis, and Shakespeare and Milton, side 
by side with modern philosophy, latter-day 
fiction, and minor poetry. 

As I take down one well-worn volume it 
falls open at a picture that recalls school- 
room days and winter twilights of long ago 
—a rough woodcut of Bunyan’s grim old 
giant Despair. To realise the helpfulness 
of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” is surely to join 
‘a cloud of witnesses,’ and to be at one 
with two centuries of strugglers towards the 
Celestial City. ‘The magic spell holds me 
still, and the enchanted road dear to youth’s 
unconscious eyes has the same fascination 
now that many perils are passed, and Doubt- 
ing Castle and its cruel master lie in the 
*‘ shadows behind.” 

The second book dear to me is one I 
cannot criticise, since it acted as an anodync 
and helper in an hour of need. ‘Time the 
great healer has brought me no light thoughts 
or words for the sorrows of youth, seemingly 
so hopeless and eternal, and to-day when I 
sometimes have the privilege of comforting, 
young hearts I find myself falling back on 
some of the refined and beautiful spiritual 
teachings of Miss Procter’s “ Legends and 
Lyrics.” 

It was, however, more recent poetry that 
won its purifying way through imagination 
and vague aspiration to the springs of thought 
and action. ‘The great eternal truths under- 
lying Greek mythology stood out for me 
with new and personal meanings from the 
pages of Sir Lewis Morris’s “‘ Epic of Hades.” 
The book was a revelation of life’s possi- 
bilities. To fail bravely and to love wisely 
are lessons many of us are slow to learn, and 
it was this modern singer who first made me 
realise that such knowledge, however hardly 
gained, is infinitely worth while. 

Jaxe P. Nort, 
Clifton. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The prizes in the Junior Competition are 
assigned to the following papers : 


ST. PAUL’S SHIPWRECK. 
FIRST PRIZE— 


THE love.of God for His people, as shown 
in the incident of St. Paul’s shipwreck, can 
never fail to make this passage ring in our 
ears with as much interest as did the disaster 
itself to the inhabitants of Melita. What is 
a more heartfelt occurrence than a ship- 
wreck? To how many homes does the sad 
news come that a loved one can never re- 
turn? How anxious we are when a ship is 
expected from abroad bringing some relative 
to visit us; how we hope for a fair and calm 
voyage. But there was a greater man than 
any of us on this vessel, namely, St. Paul, 
the great teacher and faithful servant of 
Christ. God watches us wherever we go 
and whatever we do. So He watched St. 
Paul, and while asleep sent His angel to him 
saying, “ Fear not, Paul.” What great faith 
Paul had! He at once stood up and was 
fearless, and his bright face and great trust 
made the rest believe the vision. Thus one 
happy and thankful heart will make the home 
circle a very happy one. St. Luke tells us 
that in the height of the storm the shipmen 
were about to leave the vessel by the boats, 
but St. Paul told the captain that unless they 
stopped and helped to manage the ship and 
do the required work none would be saved. 
So if all in a home love one another and 
help each other and trust in the providence 
of God, it will bring us happiness. 


H. Cecit SANDALL (16 years), 
Stamford. 


SECOND PRIZE— 


WE are all familiar with the scriptural 
account of Paul’s shipwreck. We know how 
he predicted the danger of continuing the 
voyage at Crete, and his splendid heroism 
when danger overtook the ship. 

Imagine waves running mountains high, 
and on their crests a fragile barque speeding 
before the hurricane. A group of pale and 
set faces are clustered in her cabin, the 
central figure Paul, calm, cheerful and un- 
dismayed amid the roar of the elements. 
Every now and then a heavy lurch sends the 
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ship on her beam-ends, and the lurid light- 
ning flashes with awful splendour. ‘This 
man, alone hopeful, is telling the terrified 
sailors and stern subdued soldiers that their 
lives will be spared. His words diffuse a 
momentary gleam of hope, but the deafening 
turmoil plunges the hearts into despondency 
again. 

Once the sailors risked lowering a boat, 
but Paul foretold total destruction for all if 
they persevered in their intention, where- 
upon they desisted. 

At one crisis the soldiers whom he had 
encouraged, and probably saved, were cruel 
enough to desire his death, and did he 
cringe and plead for mercy then any more 
than on the bosom of the raging sea? 

All were rescued by Paul’s instrumen- 
tality. Certain of shipwreck, he was also 
sure of deliverance, nor ever questioned 
God’s words and methods. 


ALEXANDER G. Banks (15 years), 


Dunoon. 


SENIOR COMPETITION FOR fUNE 


First prize, books of the published price of £1, and 
second prize, books of the published price of 1os., are 
offered for the best account of “A Day in the Life of 
our Lord.” 


Contributions, which must in all cases be 
original, are not to exceed 400 words, should 
be written on one side of the paper, and 
should bear the name and address of the 
author. ‘They should be addressed to “* The 
Editor,” whose decision shall be final, and 
who shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, 
whether successful or otherwise. It would 
help the editor if competitors would mark 
their envelopes in the corner, “ Senior Com- 
petition.” 


FUNIOR COMPETITION FOR FUNE 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER TIAN APRIL 20 


Open only to competitors under seventeen. First and 
second prizes (books of the published price of 10s. and 5s. 
respectively) for the best original prose paper of 250 
words, or for the best original poem of 20 lines, on the 
prettiest story you know about hey Majesty the Queen. 
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THE GARDENS OF GOD 
SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. Proressor SHUTTLEWORTH, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 
1.—EDEN: THE GARDEN OF INNOCENCE 
Hymn: ‘‘O Holy Lord, content to dwell” (Church 
Hymns, 575) 
Text : Genesis ii. 8. ‘‘ The Lord God planted a garden 


eastward in Eden; and there he put the man whom he 
had formed.” 


HE familiar story of the childhood of 
the human race, with which the Bible 
begins, is indeed a poem of great 
beauty and deep meaning. People 

have often read it in the wrong way, just as 
they have vexed themselves to find out in 
exactly what part of the world this garden 
lay, what are the four rivers by which it was 
bounded, and a great deal besides that we 
can never certainly know. Let us take the 
old Bible story as it stands, leaving all these 
weary puzzles, and see if we cannot find 
something in it which may be of more use 
and more interest to us than it would be 
to know whether Eden was in Armenia, in 
India, or in what we eall the Holy Land. 
The man and woman who dwelt in God’s 
garden were inocent ; that is, without harm 
or sin. They lived in the light of God’s 
presence, and in peace with the animals 
around them; they were happy in the love 
of one another, and in the simple, healthful 
labour of the garden, which they were bidden 
to dress and keep. But the story tells us 
that this sweet and quiet life did not last 
long. The man and woman did what they 
liked, instead of what they ought ; they were 
not content to be dependent and obedient, 
so they became disobedient in order to make 
out that they were independent ; they came 
to know a great deal which they had not 
known before, and with independence and 
knowledge they found trouble and pain and 
and 


sorrow. Work, which had been easy 
pleasant, became hard and toilsome; the 
ground was accursed for man’s sake, and 


brought forth thorns and thistles, of which 
he had to cleanse it by his labour before it 
would yield him food. Man went forth out 
of the Garden of Innocence into a world of 
struggle and strife and difficulty. And 


very soon we read of cruelty and violence, 
and suffering and death, the bitter fruits of 
man’s sin, which vex the world. He would 
gladly go back, if he could, into the happy 
garden, but that may not be: the Angel of 
the flaming sword stands for ever at the gate. 

You and I, like Adam and Eve, begin life 
in a garden of Eden. The early years of 
childhood are innocent and simple, and 
quiet and happy. But they are very short. 
Soon the sweet peace is broken by self-will 
and quarrel and disobedience. We go out 
into the difficult world, and we find it hard 
and cold ; we must work if we would live, we 
must bear weariness and pain and disap- 
pointment. Men often look back, tired and 
troubled, to the peaceful, innocent Eden of 
their early years, and sigh “ O that I could 
be a happy child again, at my mother’s 
knee!” And you may hear mothers say, 
as they bend over their sleeping children, 
‘What a pity that they must grow up! ” 

sut the Angel of the flaming sword still bars 
the way. We must leave our Eden, and we 
can never ge back to it. 

It is best that we cannot. Blessings often 
come to us in the strange disguise of curses ; 
and the terrible Angel of the flaming sword 
is really an angel of mercy. Man has fallen 
into self-will and self-pleasing ; and for his 
sake the ground will only yield its fruit to his 
hard labour, that he may not sink deeper 
into shameful idleness. His very fall is 
turned into a means of his training by the 
loving Father who watches over him. And 
in the same way, so far as we can see, it is a 
good thing that we must leave our childish 
Eden, never to return. We were not meant 
in God’s order to be always children. Men 
and women can only become wise and good 
by striving against ignorance and evil, and 
though the strife cost pain, that is the price 
of growth. The old Roman poet was right 
when he wrote that the hardness of the 
soil was a blessing, because it called out the 
care and zeal of the labourer.* For man’s 


* Virgil: Georgic i. 121, ‘* Pater ipse colendi haud 


facilem esse viam voluit.” 
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sake, as God had showed Virgil, the ground 
was cursed. For man’s sake, as He shows 
us, we must struggle with difficulties, battle 
with temptation, and often do the thing we 
do not like. For only so can the best man- 
hood be made: only so is progress possible 
in this present world. The golden age does 
not lie in the dim, distant past, but in the 
future. No nation ever remains great which 
is content to rest upon its past greatness. 
No man can do his best if his eyes are 
turned backward, while he laments the years 
that are gone. Look forward, and go 
forward, in faith and hope, to that nobler 
and more perfect garden of God which is yet 
to be. He is the true man, who 
** Rowing hard against the stream, 


Sees distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And does not dream it is a dream.” 


SECOND EVENING 
2—GETHSEMANE: THE GARDEN OF 
CONFLICT 
Hymn: ‘Comes once more the awful night ” (Church 
Hymns, 119) or, 

‘* A voice upon the midnight air” (Hymns for 
Private Use, 13) 

Text : John xviii. 1. When Jesus had spoken these 
words, He went forth with His disciples over the brook 

Kedron, where was a garden, into which He entered. 

Luke xxii. 44. And being in an agony He prayed 
more earnestly; and His sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood. 

Ir would seem that our Lord Jesus Christ, 
while He was visibly dwelling on earth, did 
not love cities. The shores of the sea of 
Galilee, the villages, the country, the moun- 
tain-side, were more constantly His haunts 
than the busy streets of Jerusalem. During 
the last days of His life, while He taught 
daily in the temple, He sought the quiet 
of Bethany as each evening fell ; and on this 
last night He enters once again the silent 
garden on the Mount of Olives, whither He 
had been used to retire with His disciples. 
A few venerable olive trees are still pointed 
out as what is said to be the site of the 
garden of Gethsemane.* Whether it was 
this very spot or elsewhere matters little. It 
was our Lord’s garden of conflict ; the last, 
the fiercest of His life, in which all His 
other trials, temptations, and sufferings were 
concentrated and summed up. ‘The agony 
of that inward struggle wrung from His body 


* The word means “ the oil-press,” 


the sweat of blood, and from His spirit the 
cry: “‘ If it be possible, take this cup from 
me!” instantly followed by the sublime 
words of resignation, wherein lie the promise 
and potency of future victory: “ Not my 
will, but thine, be done.” That is the exact 
opposite of the self-will and self-indulgence 
which lost the first Adam his garden of 
innocence. ‘This is the sacrifice of self for 
others: the willing acceptance of pain from 
which the flesh shrinks, and of inward 
agony that cannot be measured by us, so 
that the old loss might be repaired. Only 
by self-sacrifice can we regain what has 
been lost by the fruits of self-indulgence 
and sin. 

You will notice that when He entered the 
Garden of Conflict, He bid a few of His 
disciples stay near Him, and watch with Him 
an hour; as though in that supreme moment 
He was glad to think His friends were near. 
But they failed Him, as we know ; they were 
only asked to keep awake, and they went to 
sleep. Our Lord’s conflict was fought out 
in the moonlight, beneath the olive-trees, 
alone. So must it be with us. The real 
struggle of life, the conquest of self, must be 
fought alone, in the silent places of our being, 
with only the unseen but not unfelt angelic 
presence, to sustain and to console. 

There is another noteworthy point. In 
all the long sad story of what happened after 
Gethsemane ; the betrayal, the trials, the 
mocking, scourging, and crucifixion of our 
Lord, no careful reader of the Gospels can 
fail to be struck by His perfect calmness and 
mastery. There is now no cry “Let this 
cup pass from me!” there is no outward 
sign of conflict, even upon the cross. And 
why? Because the real battle was over and 
done; it had been fought and won in the 
garden the night before. It is always so. 
‘The outward trial is as nothing to the man 
who has already conquered in the inner con- 
flict of the soul. Calvary is explained by 
Gethsemane. 

Every one of us, leaving the Garden of 
Innocence behind, must enter the Garden of 
Conflict. In Wagner’s Parsifal, the Knight 
of God first appears as a simple, child-like 
youth, ignorant of himself and of the world. 
Then he learns that there is a war to be 
waged against evil, and he goes against the 
castle of Klingsor, the magician, and strikes 
down the men who guard the walls. But 
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that is not his real battle ; the true struggle 
is in the garden of the flower-maidens, when 
Parsifal is tempted by Kundry to do wrong. 
That is his garden of conflict. If he had 
fallen, he would have been spared many 
long weary years of wandering, and many a 
future fight ; he might have lived on pleasantly 
in the magic palace, gradually losing his 
manhood, getting rid of his temptations, as 
was once said with terrrible truth, by yielding 
to them. There is only one way to victory, 
andit is a hard and painful one ; the road leads 
through the garden of Gethsemane, with its 
age-long lesson of self-sacrifice and surrender 
to God. If we dream that our own strength 
is sufficient, our own will to be done, we 
shall miserably fail. Let us cast ourselves 
upon God, and seek His will alone. The 
prayer of the Christian in conflict is “ Not 
my will, but thine be done;” and it is 
answered by the presence of the angel of 
consolation and of strength. 


THIRD EVENING 
3-—JOSEPH'S GARDEN: THE GARDEN OF 
VICTORY 
Hymn: ‘‘ The strife is o’er, the battle done” 
(Church Hymns, 139), or 
‘*Christ is risen” (Hymns for Private Use, 14) 
Text: John xix. 41. ‘‘ In the place where He was crucified 
there was a garden” 


THE Resurrection of our Lord is the out- 
ward token of His victory, the pledge and 
earnest of our own. All that man most 
fears and shrinks from—pain, evil, death— 
are set under the feet of Him who rose 
from the dead at daybreak in the garden of 
Joseph of Arimathzea. We know now that 
Right is stronger than Wrong, and Life than 
Death ; we know that in the victory of the 
Lord we may find the pledge and the power 
of our own. “ ‘Thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

It sometimes locks as if just the contrary 
were the fact. ‘The world seems so full of 
evil that we faithlessly fancy evil is its king. 
Men seem selfish and cruel and treacherous 
more often than noble-hearted and earnest 
and pure, and these are the men who 
appear to get on in life; at least, so long as 
we only look at the outside. When we go 
deeper, we see that this is not the truth, but 
a lie. ‘The Resurrection of Christ tells us 
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that in spite of all seeming, the good can 
conquer the evil, and more, that this victory 
is the object of life, the only object really 
worth aiming at, the sole prize which can 
repay a man for his labour and his pain. 
You know the famous story in the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” of the man with a muck-rake in 
his hand, who kept grubbing among the 
rubbish on the ground, and scraping it up 
with eager downward gaze, while all the time 
a shining angel held a crown of gold and 
gems above his head, which he never lifted 
his eyes to see. Just so, many men spend 
their time and pains in striving for money, 
or pleasure, or fame, or high places, and 
never look up to behold the true prize of 
life, the real meaning of their existence. No 
wonder they come to think that evil is the 
true good, or to behave as if they thought 
so. 

“If ye then be risen with Christ, seek 
those things which are above.” If you would 
share in the Lord’s victory, you must lift up 
your eyes to see those radiant things, and 
lift up your hearts in the hope and faith of 
winning them. You caz win them if you 
choose ; for Christ has shown the way, and 
He will give the help. 

“* Yet a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 

The reward of it all.” 


We are the dedicated followers of the 
Master : vowed to be His faithful soldiers and 
servants unto our life’s end. How shall we 
fulfil that high calling ? 

1. In the first place, as we have seen, our 
own strength is not sufficient for us. We 
must seek for that help which can make our 
weakness strong. Form the habit of prayer. 
Our Lord’s life, though so busy and active, 
was as you know a life of constant prayer. 
Now prayer is not merely asking God to 
supply our wants ; it is intercourse with our 
Father which is in heaven, learning to speak 
with Him, to hear His voice, to know Him, 
to delight in Him. This is the object of our 
public, as well as our private worship and 
devotion. Never let the pressing cares and 
business of life crush out your time for daily 
prayer. 

2. Then we must constantly strive against 
our faults. Perhaps we know that we have 
a bad temper, or that we are inclined to be 
lazy, selfish, or unkind. ‘There, then, is the 
enemy, and we have got tofight him; we 
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must get into the habit of not letting him 
master us. It is a long life’s work, not easy, 
nor always pleasant. But as we have seen, 
we must pass through our Garden of Geth- 
semane if we would rejoice in the Garden of 
Victory. 

3. We must have faith and hope. Soldiers 
tell us that one of the greatest secrets of 
victory is-an army’s trust in its leaders. Let 
us trust our Leader, and believe His 
promises, even in the darkest hours. With- 
out faith, battle is impossible. Without 
hope, victory is unattainable. By faith and 
hope, even the mountains of difficulty that 
bar our path may be removed and cast into 
the sea. 


FOURTH EVENING 
4.-—PARADISE: THE GARDEN OF REST 
Hyinn: ‘‘ Jerusalem, my happy home” 
(Church Hymns, 392), or, 

‘Some seek a heaven of rest '’ (Hymns for 

Private Use, 95) 
‘* The tree of life, which is in the 
paradise of God ” 


Text: Rev. ii. 7. 


THE word Paradise appears to have come 
from a Persian word meaning a garden shut 
in by walls; and old English country 
mansions often had a walled garden of this 
kind, which went by the name of the paradise. 
We now use the term more commonly to 
signify heaven, the future state of happiness 
in which we believe God’s people will dwell 
together in unity : though it sometimes merely 
means the place of the dead. 


‘* Sleep after toyle, port after stormy seas, 
Ease after warre, death after life, doth greatly 
please.” 
SPENSER’S “ Faerie Queene.” 


There is perhaps no thought which we more 
closely connect with heaven than that of Res¢. 
The peaceful look which so often comes over 
the face of the dead seems to suggest that 
the struggle of life is over, and the rest 
attained. 


‘* After life's fitful fever he sleeps well.’ 


But although this thought is both natural 
and beautiful, and true also if rightly under- 
stood, it is often made to mean a good deal 
that we cannot admit. For instance, we 
speak of our dead as “ sleeping in the Lord ;” 
there is a striking picture by Mr. Holman 
Hunt which he calls “ The Sleeping City.” 


It is a churchyard, with its graves and head- 
stones. Now it is only the Jdodies of the 
dead which can truly be said to sleep in 
their graves ; the Christian belief is that the 
souls of the departed do not go to sleep, but 
merely pass into another state of life, another 
room, as it were, in God’s great school. 
Again, some of us think of the rest of 
Paradise as if it meant that we were “ going 
to do nothing for ever and ever.” That 
cannot be true. The servant in the parable 
who had been faithful in a few things was 
bidden to enter into the joy of his Lord, 
where he should be ruler over many things ; 
which surely means that he would have more, 
and not less, to do for God. 

The true idea of the rest of Paradise is 
not that of a long lazy dream. An old 
Christian painter once painted a series of 
pictures in the life of a saintly scholar. One 
represents him in his study, hard at work 
with books and pen ; another shows him, old 
and weak andill, receiving his last Communion; 
another depicts his death; and then the 
artist paints the saint in Paradise. But 
when you look at it, he is back in his study, 
going on with his old work! Only the lines 
of age and sorrow have gone out of his face, 
and with great skill the painter has suggested 
that the difficulty and trouble of his labour 
have passed away, that the toil is no longer 
painful, but pure joy. 

That is a very beautiful thought. God’s 
garden of rest is no place of slothful ease 
and pleasant useless dreams. The rest con- 
sists in the removal of pain and difficulty 
of work, not in having nothing to do. It 
may even be possible, as the painter fancied, 
to go on with the work which interested us 
on earth, but without its labour and sorrow : 
to work, like Adam in Eden, with neither 
sweat of brow nor weariness of brain. 

Our Lord on the Cross promised the 
penitent thief that he should be with Him in 
Paradise that same day. Now in St. Peter’s 
First Epistle we read that the Lord’s Spirit 
was not idle in Paradise. ‘He went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison.” We 
do not know exactly what that means. But it 
is at least certain that our Saviour’s human 
soul was not sleeping, nor doing nothing, in 
Paradise. He was active in ministry there, 
it would seem, as He was on earth. 

‘‘ His servants shall serve Him, and they 
shall see His face.” In those words we see 
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the two sides of Christian life, so difficult to 
unite here and now, brought together in one; 
the life of work or service and the life of 
contemplation and prayer. We may surely 
think of that as at least suggesting to us 
what sort of Rest it is to which we look 
forward in the Paradise, or garden, of God. 


** Some seek a heaven of rest ; 
And some an ampler sphere, 
For doing work they cannot do 
While they are prisoned here. 
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** Some seek a heaven of song ; 
And others fain would rise 
From all articulate utterantes, 
To silent ecstasies, 


** Some seek a home in heaven; 
And some would pray to be 
Alone with God, beyond the reach 
Of other company. 


** But in God's perfect heaven 
All aspirations meet, 
Each separate longing is fulfilled ; 
Each separate soul complete.” 
EDWIN HATCH. 
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A TALE OF NIMES IN a.. 213 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., AuTrHor oF “ MeHacan,” “THE Broom Squire,” 
“THE TRAGEDY OF THE CSARS,” ETC. 


VII 
OBLATIONS 


HE house into which the widow lady 
and her daughter entered was that 
used by the Christians of Nemausus 
as their Church. A passage led into 

the atriunt, a quadrangular court in the midst 
of the house into which most of the rooms 
opened, and in the centre of which was a small 
basin of water. On the marble breasting of 
this tank stood, in a heathen household, the 
altar to the /ares et penates, the tutelary gods 
of the dwelling. ‘This court was open above 
for the admission of light and air, and to 
allow the smoke to escape. Originally this 
had been the central chamber of the Roman 
house, but eventually it became a court. It 
was the focus of family life, and the altar in 
it represented the primitive family hearth in 
times before civilisation had developed the 
house out of the cabin. 

Whoever entered a Pagan household was 
expected, as token of respect, to strew a few 
grains of incense on the ever-burning hearth, 
or to dip his fingers in the water basin and 
flip a few drops over the images. But in a 
Christian household no such altar and images 
of gods were to be found. A Christian gave 
great offence by refusing to comply with the 
generally received customs, and his disregard 

* Copyright, 1897, by The Churchman Company, in 
the United States of America, 


on this point of etiquette was held to be as 
indicative of boorishness and lack of graceful 
courtesy, as would be the conduct nowadays 
of a man who walked into a drawing-room 
wearing his hat. 

Immediately opposite the entrance into 
the atrium, on the further side of the tank, 
and beyond the altar to the /ares et penates, 
elevated above the floor of the court by two 
or three white-marble steps, was a semi- 


circular chamber, with elaborate mosaic 
floor, and the walls richly painted. This 
was the éablinum. ‘The paintings repre- 


sented scenes from heathen mythology in 
such houses as belonged to Pagans, but in 
the dwelling of Baudillas, the deacon, the 
pictures that had originally decorated it had 
been plastered over, and upon this coating 
green vines had been somewhat rudely 
drawn, with birds of various descriptions 
playing among the foliage and pecking at the 
grapes. 

Around the wall were seats ; and here, in 
a Pagan house, the master received his 
guests. His seat was at the extremity of 
the apse, and was of white marble. When 
such a house was employed for Christian 
worship, the clergy occupied the seat against 
the wall and the bishop that of the master 
in the centre. In the chord of the apse 
above the steps stood the altar, now no 
longer smoking nor dedicated to the Lar 
pater, but devoted to Him who is the Father 
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of Spirits. But this altar was in itself 
different wholly from that which had stood 
by the water tank. Instead of being a 
block of marble, with a hearth on top, it 
‘consisted of a table on three, sometimes 
four, bronze legs, the slab sometimes of 
stone, more generally of wood.* 

The éablinum was shut off from the hall 
or court, except when used for the reception 
of guests, by rich curtains running on rings 
upon a réd. These curtains were drawn 
back or forward during the celebration of 
the liturgy, and this has continued to form 
a portion of the furniture of an Oriental 
church, whether Greek, Armenian, or Syrian. 

In like manner the ¢ablinum, with its 
conch-shape termination, gave the type to 
the absidal chancel, so general everywhere 
except in England. 

On the right side of the court was the 
ériclinium or dining-room, and this was 
employed by the early Christians for their 
love-feasts. 

Owing to the protection extended by law 
to the colleges or clubs, the Christians sought 
to screen themselves from persecution by 
representing themselves as forming one of 
these clubs, and affecting their usages. Even 
on their tombstones they so designated 
themselves, ‘ Cultores Dei,” and they were 
able to carry on their worship under the 
appearance of frequenting guild meetings. 
One of the notable features of such secular 
or semi-religious societies was the convivial 
supper for the members, attended by all. 
‘The Church adopted this supper, called 
it Agape, but of course gave to it a 
special signification. It was made to be 
a symbol of that unity among Christians 
which was supposed to exist between all mem- 
bers. The supper was also a convenient 
means whereby the rich could contribute to 
the necessities of the poor, and was regarded 
as a fulfilment of the Lord’s command: 
“When thou makest a feast, call the poor, 
the maimed, the lame, the blind.” 

Already, in the third century, the believers 
who belonged to the superior classes had 
withdrawn from them, and alleged as their 
excuse the command: “ When thou makest 
a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, 
nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsman, nor 

* So represented in paintings in the Catacombs. 
There were two distinct types: the table in the Church 
and the tomb at the Sepulchre of the Martyr. 
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thy rich neighbours.” Their actual reason 
was, however, distaste for associating with 
such as belonged to the lower orders, and 
from being present at scenes that were not 
always edifying. 

The house of Baudillas had once been of 
consequence, and his family one of position ; 
but that had been in the early days of the 
colony before the indigenous Gaulish nobility 
had been ousted from every place of authority, 
and the means for enriching themselves had 
been drawn away by the greed of the con- 
querors, ‘The quarter of the town in which 
was his mansion had declined in respecta- 
bility. Many of the houses of the old 
Volcian gentry had been sold and converted 
into the lodgings for artisans. In this case 
the ancestral dwelling remained in the 
possession of the last representative of the 
family, but it was out of repair, and the 
owner was poor. 

“T hardly know what should be done,” 
said Baudillas to himself, rather than to the 
ladies he was escorting. ‘The Church has 
been enjoined to assemble this afternoon for 
the Agape, and our bishop, Castor, is absent 
at this critical juncture. He has gone on a 
pastoral round, taking advantage of the 
floods, to visit, in boat, some of the out- 
lying hamlets and villages where there are 
believers. It seems to me hardly prudent 
for us to assemble when there is such 
agitation of spirits. Ladies, allow my house- 
keeper—she was my nurse—to conduct you 
where you can repose after the fatigue and 
distress you have undergone. She will pro- 
vide dry garments for Perpetua, and hot 
water for her feet. The baths are the proper 
place, but it would be dangerous for her to 
adventure herself in public.” 

Baudillas paced the court in anxiety of 
mind. He did not know what course to 
adopt. He was not a man of initiative. 
He was devoted to his duty and discharged 
whatever he was commanded to do with 
punctilious nicety; but he was thrown into 
helpless incapacity when undirected by a 
supericr mind, or not controlled by a 
dominant will. 

It would be difficult to communicate with 
the brethren. He had but one male servant, 
Pedo, who had a stiff hip-joint. He could 
not send him round to give notice of a 
postponement, and Baudillas was not the 
man to take such a step without orders. 
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Probably, said he to himself, the commotion 
would abate before evening. There would 
be much feasting in the town that afternoon. 
The Cultores Nemausi had their club dinner : 
and the families of Volcian descent made it 
a point of honour to entertain on that day, 
dedicated to their Gallic founder and hero- 
god. It was precisely for this reason that 
the Agape had been appointed to be cele- 
brated on the first of March. When all the 
lower town was holding debauch, the harm- 
less reunion of the Christians would pass 
unregarded. 

“What shall I do?” said the deacon. 
*.Castor, our bishop, should not have ab- 
sented himself at such a time, but then how 
could he have foreseen what has taken 
place? I will take care that the ladies be 
provided with whatever they may need, and 
then will sally forth and ascertain what 
temper our fellow citizens are in. We south- 
erners blaze up like a fire of straw, and as 
soon does our flame expire. If I meet some 
of the brethren, I will consult with them 
what is to be done. As it is we have post- 
poned the Agape till set of sun, when we 
deemed that all the town would be indoors 
merry-making.” 

An hour later, a slave of the lady Quincta 
arrived to say that her house was watched, 
and that the servants did not deem it ad- 
visable to leave with the litter, lest some 
attempt should be made to track them to 
the house where their mistress was concealed, 
in which case the rabble might even try to 
get possession of Perpetua. 

Quincta was greatly alarmed at the tidings, 
and bade that the litter should on no account 
be sent. When those watching her door 
had been withdrawn, then a faithful slave 
was to announce the fact, and she and her 
daughter would steal home afoot. Thus 
passed the time, with anxiety contracting 
the hearts of all. Quincta was a timid 
woman, Baudillas, as already said, irreso- 
lute. In the afternoon, gifts began to arrive 
for the love-feast. Slaves brought hampers 
of bread, quails, field-fare stuffed with truffles ; 
brown pots containing honey were also 
deposited by them in the passage. Others 
brought branches of dried raisins, apples, 
eggs, flasks of oil, and bouquets of spring 
flowers.* 

* St. Clement of Alexandria complained of the dainties 
provided for the Agape: ‘‘ The sauces, cakes, sugar- 
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Baudillas was relieved when the stream ot 
oblations began to flow in, as it decided for 
him the matter of the Agape. It must take 
place—it could not be deferred, as some of 
the food sent was perishable. 

A slave arrived laden with an amphora— 
a red earthenware bottle, pointed below, so 
that to maintain it upright it had to be 
planted in sand or ashes. On the side was 
a seal with the sacred symbol showing that 
it contained wine set apart for religious 
usage.* 

“Sir!” said the bearer, “happy is the 
man who tastes of this wine from Ambrus- 
sum (near Lunel).t It is of the colour of 
amber, it is old, and runs like oil. The heat 
of the Province sun is gathered and stored 
in it, to break forth and glow in the veins, 
to mount into and fire the brain, and to 
make and kindle a furnace in the heart.” 

‘*‘Tt shall be used with discretion, Tarsius,” 
said the deacon. 

‘* By Bacchus!—I ask your pardon, deacon! 
Old habits are not easily laid aside. What 
was I saying? Oh—you remarked some- 
thing about discretion. For my part I con- 
sider that my master has exercised none in 
sending this to your love-feast. Bah! it is 
casting pearls before swine to pour out this 
precious essence into the cups of such a 
beggarly, vagabond set as assemble here. 
The quality folk are becoming weary of these 
banquets and hold aloof.” 

‘* That is sadly true,” observed Baudillas, 
«and the effect of this withdrawal is that it 
aggravates the difficulties of myself and my 
brethren.” 

“The choice liquor is thrown away on 
such as you have as congregation. How 
can they relish the Ambrussian if they have 
not had their palates educated to know good 
liquor from bad? On my faith as a Chris- 
tian! were I master instead of slave, I 
would send you the wine of the year when 
Sosius Falco and Julius Clarus were consuls 
—then the grapes mildewed in the bunch, 
and the wine is naught but vinegar, no 
colour, no bouquet, no substance. Gentle- 
plums, the drink, the delicacies, the games, the sweet- 
meats, the honey.” The hour of supper with the 
Romans was about 2 P.M., that, therefore, was the time 
tor the love-feast to begin. 

* In the recently-exhumed house of Saints John and 
Paul, in the Coelian Hill at Rome, such bottles were dis- 
covered in the cellar. 

+ Now Ambroix. 
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men and slaves can’t drink it. But I reckon 
that my master thinks to condone his 
absence by sending one of his choicest 
flasks.” 

“You are somewhat free of 
Tarsius.” 

“T am a frank man though enslaved. 
Thoughts are free, and my tongue is not 
enchained.- I shall attend the banquet this 
evening. The master and mistress remain 
at home that we, believing members of the 
family, may be present at the Agape. I 
will trouble you, when pouring out the 
Ambrussian wine not to forget that I had 
to sweat under the flask, to your house.” 

“T think, Tarsius, I cannot do better 
than place the bottle under your charge. 
You know its value, and the force of the 
wine. Distribute as you see fit.” 

“ Aye; I know who will appreciate it, 
and who are unworthy of a drop. I accept 
the responsibility. You do wisely, deacon, 
in trusting me—a knowing one,” and he 
slapped his breast and pursed up his mouth. 

Then another servant appeared with a 
basket. 

‘“‘ Here, sir!” said he to the deacon. “I 
bring you honey-cakes. The lady Lampridia 
sends them. She is infirm and unable to 
leave her house, but she would fain do 
something for the poor, the almoners of 
Christ. She sends you these and also 
garments that she has made for children. 
She desires that you will distribute them 
among such parents as have occasion for 
them.” 

Next came a man of equestrian rank, and 
drew the deacon aside. 

“‘ Where is Castor?” he inquired in an 
agitated voice, “ I cannot appear this even- 
ing. ‘The whole town is in effervescence. 
Inquisition may be made for us Christians. 
There will beatumult. When they persecute 
you in one city—fly to another! That is 
the divine command, and I shall obey it to 
the letter. I have sent forward servants and 
mules—and shall escape with my wife and 
children to my villa.” 

“The Bishop is away. He will be back 
this evening. I have not known what to 
do, whether or not to postpone the Agape 
to another day.” 

“ No harm will come of it if you hold the 
feast. None will attend save the poor and 


such as are on the books of the Church, the 
XXVI—20 


tongue, 
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widows and those to whom a good meal is a 
boon. The authorities will not trouble 
themselves about the like of them. 1 don’t 
relish the aspect of affairs, and shall be oft 
before the storm breaks.” Then the knight 
added hastily, ‘“* Here is money, distribute it, 
and bid the recipients pray for me and mine, 
that no harm befall us.” 

Baudillas saw that the man was quaking 
with apprehension. “ Verily,” said he to 
himself, ‘It is a true saying, ‘ How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven.’ I wonder now, 
whether I have acted judiciously in entrust- 
ing that old Ambrussian to Tarsius? If the 
Bishop had been here, I could have con- 
sulted him.” 

So a weak, but good man, may even do a 
thing fraught with greater mischief than can 
be done with evil intent by an adversary. 


VIII 
THE Voice AT MIDNIGHT 


As soon as dusk began to veil the sky, Chris- 
tians in parties of three and four came to the 
house of Baudillas. They belonged for the 
most part to the lowest classes. None 
were admitted till they had given the pass- 
word, 

An vstiarius or porter kept the door, and 
as each tapped, he said in Greek: “ Beloved, 
let us love one another.” Whereupon the 
applicant for admission replied in the same 
tongue, “ For love is of God.” 

Owing to the Greek element in the Pro- 
vince, large at Massilia, Arelate and Narbo, 
but not less considerable at Nemausus, the 
Hellenic tongue, though not generally spoken 
was more or less comprehended by all in the 
towns. ‘The Scriptures were read in Greek, 
there was, as yet, no Italic version, and the 
prayers were recited, sometimes in Greek, 
sometimes in Latin. In preaching, the 
bishops and presbyters employed the ver- 
nacular—this was a conglomerate of many 
tongues and was in incessant decomposition, 
flux, and recomposition. It was different in 
every town, and varied from year to year. 

In the sub-apostolic church it was cus- 
tomary for a banquet to be held in com- 
memoration of the Paschal Supper, early in 
the afternoon, lasting all night, previous to 
the celebration of the new Eucharistic rite, 
which took place at dawn. The night was 
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spent in hymn singing, in discourses, and in 
prayer. 

But even in the Apostolic age, as we learn 
from St. Paul’s first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, great abuses had manifested them- 
selves, and very speedily a change was made. 
The Agape was dissociated from the Eucharist 
and was relegated to the evening after the 
celebration of the Sacrament. It was not 
abolished altogether, because it was a symbol 
of unity, and because, when under control, it 
was unobjectionable. Moreover, as already 
intimated, it served a convenient purpose to 
the Christians by making their meetings 
resemble those of the benefit clubs that were 
under legal protection. 

It may be conjectured that where the bulk 
cf the members were newly converted, and 
were ignorant, there would speedily manifest 
itself among them a tendency to revert to 
their Pagan customs, and a revolt against the 
restraints of Christian sobriety. And this 
actually took place, causing much embarrass- 
ment to the clergy, and giving some handle 
to the heathen to deride these meetings as 
scenes of gross disorder. 

No sooner did persecution cease, and the 
reason for holding love-feasts no longer held, 
than they were everywhere put down and 
by the end of the fourth century had abso- 
lutely ceased. ° 

In the third century Tertullian, in his 
“ Apology ” addressed to the heathen, gave a 
rose-coloured description of the institution ; 
but in his “ Treatise on Fasting ” addressed to 
the faithful, he was constrained to admit 
that it was a nursery of abuses. But this, 
indeed, common sense and a knowledge of 
human nature would lead us to suspect. 

We are prone to imagine that the first 
ages of the Church saw only saints within 
the fold, and sinners without. But we have 
only to read the writings of the early Fathers 
to see that this was not the case. If we 
consider our mission stations at the present 
day, and consult our evangelists among the 
heathen, we shall discover that the newly 
converted on entering the Church, bring 
with them much of their past: their prejudices, 
their superstitions, their igaorance, and their 
passions. The most vigilant care has to be 
exercised in watching against relapse in the 
individual, and deterioration of the general 
tone. The converts in the first ages were 
not made of other flesh and blood than those 
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now introduced into the sheepfold, and the 
difficulties now encountered by missionaries 
beset the first pastors of Christ fifteen and 
sixteen hundred years ago. 

In an honest attempt to portray the con- 
dition of the Church at the opening of the 
third century, we must describe things as 
they were, and not as we should wish them to 
have been. 

The atrium or courtyard was not lighted, 
there was sufficient illumination from above ; 
the curtains of the ¢ablinium were close 
drawn, as the reception chamber was not to 
be put in requisition that night. The ¢éricli- 
nium or dining-room that received light 
through the doorway only would have been 
dark had not a lamp or two been kindled 
there. 

About thirty persons were present, male 
and female, but no children. Some were 
slaves from believing households, there were 
a few freedmen. Some were poor artisans, 
weavers, bakers, and men who sold charcoal, 
a porter, and a besom-maker. 

Quincta and Perpetua were the highest in 
social position of those present. A second 
deacon, named Marcianus, was there, a 
handsome man, peremptory in manner, quick 
i) movement ; in every point a contrast with 
his timid, hesitating brother in the ministry. 

The Bishop had not arrived when the 
Agape began, and the blessing was spoken 
by an aged and feeble presbyter. The tables 
were spread with viands, and the deacons and 
deaconesses ministered to those who reclined 
at them. There was not room for all in the 
dining-chamber, and a table and couches had 
been spread in the court for such as could 
not be accommodated within. 

The proceedings were marked by the 
strictest propriety, the eating and drinking 
were in moderation, conversation was edify- 
ing, and general harmony prevailed. During 
the meal, a knocking was heard at the outer 
gate, and when the porter asked the name of 
the applicant for admission, the password 
was given, and he was admitted. 

All rose to receive Castor, the Bishop. 

“ Recline again, my friends,” said he. “I 
have come from the house of Flavellus, the 
timber merchant on the sfagna; his wife’s 
mother has endured that which is human. 
She sleeps, and her spirit is with the Lord. 
I have been delayed. I was doing the work 
of my Master. One, a stranger to the faith, 
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questioned me, and I tarried to converse 
with him, and disclose to his dark mind 
some ray of light. Ifthe supper be ended, 
I will offer thanks.” 

Then, standing at one of the tables, he 
made prayer to God, and thanked Him who 
had caused the corn to spring out of the 
earth, and had gathered the many grains 
into one bread; who had watered the vine 
from heaven, and had flushed the several 
grapes with generous juice, uniting the many 
into one bunch. 

The thanksgiving ended, lights were intro- 
duced in considerable numbers. There is 
no twilight in southern climes; when night 
falls, it falls darkly. Now all who had eaten 
went to the ‘mpluvium, dipped their hands, 
and washed their lips, then wiped them on 
towels held by the deaconesses. 

The tables were quickly removed, and the 
benches ranged in the ¢riclinium, so as to 
accommodate all. - 

No sooner was the whole congregation 
assembled, than the president, Castor, in- 
vited ali such as had a psalm, an interpreta- 
tion, a vision, or an edifying narrative, to 
relate or recite it. 

Then up started a little man, who held a 
lyre. 

“ Sir,” said he, “I have composed a poem 
in honour of Andeolus, the martyr at Gen- 
tibus.” 

He struck a chord on his instrument, and 
sang. The composition was devoid of 
poetry, the metre halting, the Latin full of 
provincialisms, and the place of poetic 
imagery was filled with extravagances of ex- 
pression. When he had concluded, he per- 
haps inadvertently wound up with the 
words, “ Generous audience, grant me your 
applause!”—the usual method of conclu- 
sion on the stage. 

And the request met with favour 
were clapped. 

Then Bishop Castor rose, and with a 
grave face, said: 

“We have listened to Lartius Garrulus 
with interest and with edification. It is 
well to glorify the memories of the holy 
ones who have witnessed a good confession, 
who have fought the fight, and have shed 
their blood as a testimony. But a poet in 
treating of such subjects, should restrain his 
too exuberant fancy, and not assert as facts 
matters of mere conjecture, nor should he 


hands 





use expressions that, though perhaps en- 
durable in poetry, cannot be addressed to 
the martyrs in sober prose. The ignorant 
are too ready to employ words without con- 
sidering their meaning with nicety, and to 
quote poets as licensing them to do that 
which their pastors would forbid.” 

“ But,” said the deacon Marcianus, ‘ what 
if this be uttered by inspiration ? ” 

“The Spirit of God,” answered Castor, 
“never inspires the mind to import into 
religion anything that is not true.” Turn- 
ing round, he said: “J call on Turgellius 
to interpret a portion of the Epistle of the 
Blessed Paul, the Apostle to the Romans, 
translating it into the vulgar tongue, as there 
be those present who comprehend Greek 
with difficulty.” 

This done, one rose, and said: 

“ Sir, suffer me to disclose a revelation. 
I was asleep on my bed, three nights agone, 
and I had a dream, or vision, from on high. 
I beheld a snow-white flock pasturing on a 
mountain ; there was abundance of herbage, 
and the sky was serene. The shepherd 
stood regarding them, leaning on his staff, 
and the watch-dog slept at his feet in the 
grass. Then, suddenly, the heavens became 
obscured, lightning flashed, thunder rolled: 
the flock was terrified and scattered. ‘There- 
upon came wolves, leaping among the sheep, 
and rending them; and I beheld now that 
some which I had taken to-be sheep, cast 
their skins, and disclosed themselves to be 
ravening beasts. What may be signified by 
the vision, I know not, but I greatly fear 
that it portends an evil time to the 
Church.” 

“That is like enough,” said Baudillas, 
“after what has occurred this day. If the 

3ishop has not heard, I will relate all to 
him in order.” 

“JT have been informed of everything,” 
said Castor. 

“Tt is well that there should be a sifting 
of the wheat from the chaff,” said Marcianus, 
“Too long have we had wolves masquer- 
ading among us clothed in sheepskins. 
See!” He threw back his mantle, and ex- 
tended his hand. “On my way hither, I 
passed by the fountain of Nemausus, and 
none were there. ‘Then my soul was wrath 
within me at the idolatry and worship of 
devils that goes on in the temple and about 
the basin. So I took up a stone, and I 
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climbed upon the pedestal, and I beat till I 
had broken this off.” Then he rolled an 
alabaster sculptured head on the floor. With 
a contemptuous kick, he sent it spinning. 
“ This is their god Nemausus. A deacon of 
Christ’s Church, with a bit of stone, is able 
to break his neck, and carry off his head!” 
Then he laughed. But none laughed in 
response. 

A thrill of dismay ran through the as- 
sembly. 

A woman fell into hysterics and screamed. 
Some called out that she prophesied, others 
that she spake with tongues. Baudillas 
appeased the excitement. ‘ The tongue she 
speaks,” said he, “is the Ligurian of the 
Cebenne, and all she says is that she wishes 
she were safe with her children in the moun- 
tains, and had never come into the town. 
Now, indeed, it seems that the evil days 
foreseen by Pantilius Narbo will come on the 
Church. The people might forget that the 
god was robbed of his victim, but not tha: 
his image has been defaced.” 

“ Well done, I say!” shouted a man, 
thrusting himself forward. His face was in- 
flamed and his eyes dazed. ‘“ I—I, Tarsius 
the slave, and Marcianus, the deacon, are 
the only Christians with any pluck about us. 
Cowards that ye all are, quaking at the 
moment of danger—hares, ye are, hares 
afraid of the whistling of the wind in the 
grass. I—I “ 

“Remove that man,” said the Bishop. 
“He has been drinking.” 

“‘]—I drinking. I have supped the pre- 
cious Ambrussian wine, too good for the rag- 
tag. Dost think I would pour out to him 
who binds brooms? Or to her—a washer- 
woman from the mountains? Ambrussian 
wine for such as appreciate good things 
—gold as amber, thick as oil, sweet as 
honey.” 

*‘ Remove him,” said the Bishop firmly. 

Hands were laid on the fellow. 

Then turning to Marcianus, Castor said 
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sternly, “You have acted inconsiderately 
and wrongly, against the decrees of the 
Fathers.” 

“ Aye !—of men who were timorous, and 
forbade others doing that from which they 
shrank themselves. I have not so learned 
Christ.” 

“Thou thyself mayest be strong,” said 
Castor, “ but thine act will bring the tempest 
upon the Church, and it will fall upon the 
weak and young.” 

“Such as cannot stand against the storm 
are good for naught,’ said Marcianus. 
“ But the storm is none of my brewing. It 
had arisen before I intervened. The escape 
of the lady Perpetua from the fountain—that 
was the beginning, 1 have but added the 
final stroke.” 

“ Thou hast acted very wrongly,” said the 
Bishop. ‘ May God, the God of all comfort, 
strengthen us to stand in the evil day. In 
very truth, the powers of darkness will com- 
bine against the Church. The lightnings 
will indeed flash, the sheep be scattered, and 
those revealed whom we have esteemed to 
be true disciples of Christ, but who are far 
from Him in heart. Many that are -first 
shall be last, and the last first. It is ever so 
in the Kingdom of Christ—hark ! ” 

Suddenly a strange, a terrible sound was 
heard—a loud, hoarse note, like a blast 
blown through a triton’s shell, but far louder ; 
it seemed to pass in the air over the house, 
and set the tiles quivering. Every wall 
vibrated to it, and every heart thrilled as 
well. Men rushed into the atrium and 
looked up at the night sky. Stars twinkled. 
Nothing extraordinary was visible. But those 
who looked expected to see some fire-breath- 
ing monster flying athwart the dark, heavenly 
vault, braying ; and others again cried out 
that this was the trumpet of the archangel, 
and that the end of all things was come. 

Then said Marcianus, “It is the voice of 
tbe devil Nemausus! He has thus shouted 
before.” 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


N one of his addresses Mr. Moody exclaimed, ‘‘ It 
isn’t the preaching we want, it is prayer. I 
would rather be able to pray like David than 

to preach with the eloquence of Gabriel." Mr. 
Moody then gave an experience which very well 
comes under. the heading of ‘‘ Answers to Prayers” 
now being contributed to our pages. He said: ‘‘The 
first Sunday night we were in Cambridge (England) 
the students tried to break the meeting up. I had 
preached to all classes of people—to the hoodlums 
of California—and never had that happen before. 
On Monday night the disturbance was just as bad, 
or worse. On Tuesday the outlook was darker 
than ever. But on that day a lady—a bedridden 
saint—who was very much interested in the work, 
sent around an invitation to a few Christians to 
get together in a little upper room and plead with 
God for a change in those students. That turned 
the tide. It wasn’t the preaching. It was those 
Christians in that upper room praying with God 
that made the difference. And how they did pray! 
It seemed as if their prayers burst into heaven, and 
I said, ‘ The victory is ours.’ 





“Tat night I preached. I don't think I had much 
power, When I gave the invitation to go into the 
inquiry room I didn't know there would be a man. 
But there was a hush over that audience, and 
fifty-two men sprang to their feet, and went up in 
the gallery, and that night we had all the inquirers 
we could attend to. About one o’clock—I was 
getting pretty tired—a man came to me, saying: 
‘I wish you would come and talk to this man.’ 
I talked to him, and the tears were running down 
his cheeks ; but he found Christ that night. Some 
one said to me, ‘Do you know who that was? 
That is the head wrangler in Cambridge,’ the 
highest in books. Among the three thousand 
students at Cambridge he was the best—the leader. 
There he was on his knees, and the power of God 
just came in answer to prayer.” 





THE work being done by lay preachers occupies an 
increasingly prominent part in our religious lifeand 
some account ofits origin and growth will be read 
with much interest. So far as we know Mr. Tel- 
ford’s recently issued volume * is the first attempt 
to deal with the subject in a serious manner, the 
result being a history full of incident and action 
circling round some of the best known names con- 
nected with the Christian Church. The Church of 
England has between 1600 and 1700 laymen acting 
as readers, including peers and worki.; men; the 


* “A History of Lay Preaching in the Christian Church.” 
By John Telford, B.A. 


Baptists number 4645; the Wesleyan Methodists 
as many as 20,000 and the Primitive Methodists 
16,728. The Salvation Army with its represen- 
tatives in every quarter of the globe must rank as a 
purely lay organisation, Nor must the Friends be 
forgotten. All these earnest pious workers are 
living examples of the fact that ‘all the Lord's 
people might be prophets.”’ 





Mr. TELFoRD sketches lay preachers in the Jewish 
Church, in the first Christian centuries, and in 
the Church of Rome; among the Sectaries, 
Nonformists, and Quakers; and then deals with 
the Evangelical revival under the Wesleys. It 
was reserved for this interesting period to pro- 
perly organise lay work, and carry it on under 
definite rules and regulations. Thomas Maxfield 
played a conspicuous part in the days when John 
Wesley's prejudices had to be overcome. Wesley 
was much opposed to lay preaching, but once when 
he was away from the Foundry, where a number 
of earnest-minded people gathered together for 
worship, he left Maxfield, who was his companion 
and servant,to meet them. Almost without know- 
ing what he was doing Maxfield found himself 
preaching. Wesley heard of it, hurried back and 
would have stopped him, had not his far-seeing 
mother appealed to his reason and better judg- 
ment. ‘John, take care,” she said, ‘what you 
do with respect to that young man for he is as 
surely called of God to preach as you are. 
Examine what have been the fruits of his preaching 
and hear him for yourself.” Fortunately he did so 
and forthwith set to work to train the God im- 
pelled speakers among his following—stone- 
masons, mechanics, tradesmen, and the like— 
into a band of lay preachers who were the fore- 
runners of the vast host of local preachers who 
form such worthy pillars of Wesleyan Methodism 
to-day. 





WE cannot follow in detail the roll of outstanding 
names and the work connected with each, but will 
just glance at one indelible result of lay work, the 
founding of Methodism in the New World by local 
preachers, These men were Embury in New York, 
Webb in New Jersey, Strawbridge in Maryland, 
Neal in Canada, Gilbert in the West Indies, and 
Black in Nova Scotia. Each name calls up an 
interesting career, but, perhaps, those of Embury 
and Webb are most remarkable. Embury was an 
Irish emigrant and could not withstand an appeal of 
his friend Barbara Heck to preach, another woman 
whose guiding counsel was acted upon with everlast- 
ing results, The small room Embury hired was soon 
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filled and in a couple of years a new worker joined 
him in the person of Captain Webb. They built 
churches and filled them as soon as built. Webb 
was one of Wesley’s converts and local preachers, 
A glimpse of him in England shows how on one 
occasion he stepped out from among the congrega- 
tion who were disappointed of their preacher, went 
up to the altar in full regimentals, and took the 
service. The little congregation over which 
Embury presided in New York was equally 
astounded to see Webb walk in one day, this time 
also in military dress, lay his sword beside the Holy 
Bible and begin to preach, It is not easy to finda 
more picturesque figure that this bold soldier ready 
any instant todo his duty with the sword or with his 
Bible. For ten years he worked with Embury, and 
finally travelled about implanting Wesleyanism in 
every town in which he stayed. The condition of 
religion in the States at this time was deplorable 
owing to the lack of preachers. But these laymen, 
by hard, unflinching work supplied the want, 
enlisting recruits from England and from among 
their own converts, The movement has been one of 
continual growth, Such energy and devotion as 
they showed can only find one end, They knew 
the verb “to persevere”’ thoroughly, they taught it 
to others, and in the States the statistics of lay 
preachers attached to Wesleyan Methodism show 
that from the small beginning of Embury and 
Webb a great army of 46,000 men is now en- 
rolled, 


IF it is noble to persevere in the days when youth 
is on our side, and hope has not been deadened by 
disappointment, how much more noble is it to see 
a man ripe in years whose life has been embittered 
by failure, loss of liberty, and loss of friends, 
still hopeful, still eager for work, and at an 
age when most people have finished just making 
afresh start. Such is the case of Dr. Borysek of 
Warsaw. After matriculating when a young man, 
M. Borysek found that he must earn his own 
livelihood and by careful living at the end of 
twenty years he was enabled to go on with his 
studies. When he presented himself at the 
Medical Academy he had the satisfaction of passing 
the entrance examination with distinction and a 
successful career in the near future seemed to 
be his. But the Polish Rebellion claimed all his 
sympathies: he threw himself into the work heart 
and soul and as a result got sent off to the 
silver mines ot Siberia. There he spent thirty- 
two years, and only received his freedom in 1895. 
All undaunted he returned to Warsaw and took 
up his medical studies where they had been so 
abruptly broken off. Two years’ thorough work 
pulled him through the final examination with 
honours, and now at seventy-five years of age he 
is beginning to build up a practice, and that he 
may be as successful as he deserves to be every one 
will hope, 
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On the Nerbudda river, in British India, are some 
celebrated marble rocks, and if in passing them 
their wonderful beauty should move you to ex- 
claim upon their purity of colour you will probably 
unloose the boatman’s tongue, and hear from him 
the explanation which a long succession of parents 
have handed on to their children. Once upon atime 
those rocks were perfectly black and in the niche 
high up yonder there lived a man justly celebrated 
for his holy life. As yearafter year came and went 
he grew in saintliness until the time arrived when 
he was entitled to ask the gods to visit him. The 
invitation was accepted and three million visitors 
came to see the dweller in the little niche. Among 
them was the sun god, who shed such brilliant 
rays on the rocks that their blackness gave place 
to the pearly white for which they are now re- 
nowned, The story is a pretty legend for us who 
live in darkness, Not because of our goodness 
will the rays of the Sun of Righteousness shine 
upon us, but because of our need and supplication, 
and only under the divine sunshine can the dark 
spots in each one of us be changed to a pure pearly 
white. 

LapsEs in speech are amusing, singular, and seri- 
ous. They are difficult to explain, especially when 
committed by speakers of practice and of culture. 
The pastor of a church said once, as he paused in 
reading the morning lesson: ‘‘ How often, while 
reading these sacred pages, have flashes of dark- 
ness sweeping over them confused and startled 
me.” Another pastor, an easy and graceful speaker, 
a doctor of divinity, called on to make a speech at 
a meeting where several addresses had been de- 
livered, said: ‘‘I know the audience are wearisome, 
and I will not detain them.”’ A very earnest and 
successful minister, an evangelist of some note, 
exclaimed in a warm exhortation: ‘‘ Blood will 
tell! Think what a Washington or a Wesley owes 
to posterity! ”’ 

A serious slip of the tongue occurred at a revival 
service. The speaker had preached a convincing 
sermon from the text ‘Saved by hope.’”’ A deep 
solemnity prevailed. While inviting seekers to the 
altar, he exclaimed: ‘‘ What a fearful thing it will 
be to meet death without shaving-soap!"’ The 
congregation first smiled and then burst into noisy 
laughter, breaking up for the night a most promis- 
ing service. Another speaker, a college graduate of 
excellent attainments, declargd that ‘‘ some animals 
are cadaverous, eating anything and everything 
within their reach.” In the midst of a pathetic 
appeal to young men, a minister said, as a preface 
to an illustration from his own life: ‘‘ My father 
was a man of deep and fervent piety, and so was my 
mother.” ‘‘e was greatly puzzled, and not a little 
confused by the sight of ill-concealed mirthfulness 
among the young men, where he had betore noticed 
serious attention. 
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THE MONTH 


W "iss suspense still continues and anxiety 


is still unrélieved it is useless to discuss 

the newcrisis that has arisen in European 
affairs. We seem to have gone back thirty years, 
Then, as now, the Cretans implored us to end their 
bondage to the Turk: then, as now, the other 
Powers of Europe stood in the way; and we felt 
ourselves unable to intervene alone, at the risk— 
actual or visionary—of provoking a general conflict. 
But some advance has been made since then. 
Whatever happens, there is no danger now that 
the island will be handed over to those who have 
proved so incapable of governing it with justice and 
wisdom. Crete may not be severed from the 
Turkish empire in name, but her virtual independ- 
ence is secured; and whatever form the future 
constitution may take, it will no longer remain in 
the power of the Sultan to oppress, to ruin, and to 
persecute. Whatever is uncertain, for this at least 
we have the pledge of the Powers. 





As to Greece, the general feeling of our own people is 
unmistakable. We are grateful to her for what she 
has done. Her bold policy has forced the hand of the 
European rulers, and has compelled them to take de- 
cisiveaction. If Greece had been more cold-blooded, 
less heroic and, we were going to say, more deliberate 
in counting the cost—but we have no doubt she 
did carefully count the cost—the freedom of Crete 
from Turkish misrule might never have been won, 
We have all an intense horror of war, but there are 
worse things than war—the corruption of the 
national moral sense, the loss of the ideals of free- 
dom and magnanimity, the apathy to outrage and 
massacre. While we pray for peace, however, we 
thank God that there is one nation in this critical 
hour which can risk its existence for the honour of 
humanity. Most English people would rejoice to 
see Crete placed under the Greek flag; or, if still 
nominally subject to the Porte, with Prince George 
as its Governor, supported in that office by an in- 
ternational guarantee, and strengthened by Euro- 
pean forces till peace and order are permanently 
restored. But if Crete is once free—free in fact as 
well as in name—we are not prepared, and no one 
could expect us, to run the risk of war merely to 
bring about annexation to Greece, The whole cur- 
rent of events, indeed, is running in that direction, 
and before many years have passed, it is unlikely— 
as our Foreign Minister has said—that any nation 
will desire to thwart the wishes of the Cretans. 





Tue President’s address at his inauguration has 
given new hope that the treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and ourselves may yet be 
accepted by the Senate. Thestrong opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. McKinley will carry weight with 
the senators, who are accustomed to attach con- 
siderable importance to official declarations, It 


cannot fail to influence those members of the Re- 
publican party who have hitherto been hostile or 
indifferent. It is said, with what degree of truth we 
will not venture to suggest, that the opposition was 
deliberately favoured, if not organised, by some 
Republicans, who were anxious that their own 
leaders should have the credit of concluding the 
treaty. But such a policy would be discreditable to 
the lowest of political wire-pullers, much more to a 
body that boasts of its character and traditions, 





THE examination of Mr. Rhodes before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons is finished, for 
the present. He has told all that he has to tell 
about the raid: about the administration of the 
Chartered Company he will have more to say 
hereafter, The other witnesses in the first part of 
the inquiry are not likely to add much to the 
information that he has given. But some new inci- 
dents have already come to light; and if the whole 
history of that wild expedition is revealed, the 
world will be astounded at the incompetency of 
those in command, and at the inefficiency of their 
force. Meanwhile, the position of affairs in South 
Africa grows even more gloomy than before. The 
tension increases instead of slackening; and Sir 
Alfred Milner, who has been appointed to succeed 
Lord Rosmead as High Commissioner and as 
Governor of Cape Colony, will find his task there 
as difficult as it was in Egypt. But he is the man 
for the post—strong, just, and not impatient; 
accustomed to deal with obstruction and intrigue, 
and without bitterness against those who try to 
thwart him. If any man can succeed, he will. In 
the Transvaal, the President is in conflict with the 
High Court of Justice. The Judges assert their 
right in administering the law to disregard enact- 
ments that in their opinion violate the original 
constitution of the State—the principles laid down 
when the Republic was established. President 
Kruger claims for the Government power to 
modify the original covenant ; and should the claim 
be resisted, he is ready to expel the Judges from 
office if they persist. It is a dangerous policy and 
often recoils on those who attempt it. 





Tue address of congratulation presented to Mr. 
Watts on completing his eightieth year expresses 
not only our pride in a great artist, but our admir- 
ation of the way in whick he has used his genius. 
He has never been eager for wealth; he has not 
worked in a hurry: his work, and its quality, have 
been his chief concern. And at the same time he 
has set himself to serve the nation. The series 
of portraits presented by him to the National 
Gallery will preserve for centuries to come the 
form and the features of the men who have made 
the Victorian era what it has been, Genius and 
generosity meet in such a gift. 
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No better man than Principal Owen could have 
been found for the Bishopric of St. David’s. He is 
one of the strongest and ablest men in the Welsh 
Church, As Dean of St. Asaph, and as head of the 
college at Lampeter, his power has been con- 
spicuous ; indeed, it would be hard to say in which 
task he has been more successful ; in his defence 
of the Welsh Establishment, or in increasing the 
efficiency of the Church that he had championed. 
He isa true Welshman. He comes of a Noncon- 
formist stock; he speaks Welsh with native fire 
and freedom. He loves his country and its people, 
and knows their virtues and their defects well 
enough to repudiate with scorn the slanders with 
which some have assailed them. His appointment 
will be welcome everywhere. No greater blunder 
could be made than to imagine that it is the 
moderate men who are really beloved. We all 
respect power and character, whether they be for 
us or against us, A man like the new bishop, who 
has convictions, and fights for them with vehe- 
mence but without rancour, commands the affec- 
tion and regard of every generous nature ; and his 
opponents—they are not his enemies—will be the 
foremost to rejoice in the honour that has come to 
him. 


THE mansion and park at Addington, the country 
residence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, are 
offered for sale; and Archbishop Benson's succes- 
sors will find themselves relieved of a very serious 
incumbrance. The income of the See is large, but 
the man who had to keep up both Lambeth and 
Addington, after meeting all the claims of hospi- 
tality that they involved, and the varied demands 
of charity, had no great margin left to spare. If 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are wise, they 
will endeavour to follow the same policy elsewhere. 
We should all regret to see historical associations 
broken, or ancient houses given over to meaner 
uses; but there are cases in which bishops are 
burdened with palaces that only a rich man can 
afford to maintain, and which nine out of ten would 
but too gladly abandon. Bishops do not amass 
fortunes in these days, and the highest in dignity 
are often the poorest. Large incomes mean heavy 
calls, and calls that cannot be refused. A con- 
venient house at Canterbury will be far better than 
a park anda palace, however charming, at Adding- 
ton. 


WE very heartily congratulate the Editor of the 
Record and his friends upon the success of a project 


in which they have taken a leading part. Bishop 
Tucker writes from Uganda to say that the mission 
steamer—for which they helped to pay—has 
reached its destination, and has made its first 
journey up the lake. Those who understand the 
difficulties of conveyance in Central Africa know 
all that this implies—the enormous number of 
pieces to be carried up from the coast, the risks 
of loss or accident, and the laborious task of fitting 
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all the minute sections together at the journey’s 
end. In this case all has gone well, and generosity 
and energy and patience have been duly rewarded. 
A glance at the map—and maps of Africa are in 
use just now—will show how wide an extent of 
country, lying round the shores of the Victoria 
Nyanza, is at once made accessible. In Uganda, 
where the work of religion and civilisation still 
advances in most wonderful ways, there is an 
excellent base of operations. Every month adds 
to the number of efficient teachers, and those who 
have been won for Christ themselves are ready 
and eager to go forth and win others. 


Tue fatal accident to Professor Wallace of Oxford, 
who was killed by a fall from his bicycle while 
riding down a dangerous hill, takes away one of 
our few philosphers. Physical science can explain 
many things; it can often suggest possibilities 
where it cannot prove. But behind all this lies 
something with which it cannot deal—the condi- 
tions of human knowledge and the ultimate cause 
of existence. Here, the physicist must give place 
to the metaphysician, and as our genius is for the 
most part unfriendly to abstract thought, any loss 
in that province of the intellect is serious, if not 
irreparable. 


It seems a very short time since Henry Drummond’s 
first book —‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World ”’ 
—took us all by storm. He was a young man then; 
he was only forty-six when he died. But he has 
left his mark in avery real sense upon his time. 
Before he began to turn thought in a new direction, 
the attitude of science and religion was one of 
armed neutrality; each had its forces massed on 
its own frontier, watching in jealous suspicion for 
the first threat of encroachment or invasion, They 
could exist side by side, but not together, nor under 
the same flag. His influence served to break down 
the middle wall of partition in many devout minds. 
He had himself tried to keep the two elements distinct 
in his own life, the scientific truth of the week from 
the religious truth of the Sunday, and he had tried in 
vain. Thetwo streams met and united. And to 
his own surprise he found the same laws ruling 
both in the physical and in the spiritual domain. 
The analogies were not complete; the two systems 
were not absolutely parallel. But the same thought, 
the same mind—so it seemed to Dr'ummond— might 
be traced in each, and he set himself to the inter- 
preter’s task. All who read his books, and all who 
listened to him, felt that they were brought into 
contact with a personal force and faith more 
potent than what he wrote or said, and his influence, 
on young men especially, has been very great. 
“We bid you hofe'’—the message of Carlyle and 
of Goethe—has an inspiration of its own ; but it is 
poor and feeble compared with Drummond's mes- 
sage, delivered in suffering as in strength, ‘I bid 
you believe.” 








